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LEIGH HUNT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. 8vo. pp. 381. London, 1832. E Moxon 

Mr. Hunt has in these pages done what we heartily wish more would do—col- 
lected, revised, and made choice of such poems as he deems worthy to be franked 
for the future. We own we are not out and out admirers of the school to which 
they have been considered as belonging ; but greatly indeed have these pages 
been improved since they first encountered the ordeal of public praise and public 
censure. Ourchief aim now will be to quote favourite passages, and leave our 
readers to appreciate their beauty : and if in our hurried sheet we indulge in this 
retrospective review, we trust our extracts will be their own best excuse ; for 
rarely does pleasure need apology. Mr. Hunt, in a very candid preface, 
says— 

vs I have witnessed so much self-delusion in my time, and partaken of so much, 
and the older I grow, my veneration so increases for poetry not to be questioned, 
that all I can be sure of, is my admiration of genius in others. I cannot say how 
far I overvalue it, or even undervalue it, in myself. Iam in the condition of a 
lover who is sure that he loves, and is therefore happy in the presence of the be- 
loved object ; but is uncertain how far he is worthy to be loved.” 

In the same paper he gives us the following quaint image ;—‘I confess I like 
the very bracket that marks out the triplet to the reader’s eye, and prepares him 
for the music of it. It has a look like the bridge of a lute.” 

This “gossipping preface, (to use the author’s own words,) we like so much, 
that we are sure any reader who omits it will find his fault his punishment. 
From the prose to ascend to the poetry,—the great characteristics of Mr. Hunt’s 
style are, fine and humane feelings, a sincere love of the beautiful, a rich fancy in 
description, and a happiness of epithet, which not only at once brings the object 
before you, but places it also in its best light. Ex. gr. Morning. 

“The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May 

Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers and bay, 
A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen, 
Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green; 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light.” 

Fountain :— 

‘* A lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact, till, at its height o’errun, 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun.” 

Evening :-— 

“Tt was a lovely evening, fit to close 

A lovely day, and brilliant in repose. 

‘Warm, but not dim, a glow was in the air; 
The softened breeze came smoothing here and there ; 
And every tree, in passing, one by one, 
Gleamed out with twinkles of the golden sun; 
For leafy was the road, with tall array, 

On either side, of mulberry and bay, 

And distant snatches of blue hills between ; 
And there the alder was with its bright green, 
And the broad chestnut, and the poplar shoot, 
That like a feather waves from head to foot, 
With, ever and anon, majestic pines ; 

And still, from tree to tree, the early vines 
Hung garlanding the way in amber lines.” 

The father’s cnlooking kindness that a young bride may find some likeness of 

her former home :— 
“The very day too when her first surprise 
Was full, kind tears had come into her eyes 
On finding, by his care, her private room 
Furnished, like magic, from her own at home; 
The very books and all transported there, 
The leafy tapestry and the crimson chair, 
The lute, the glass that told the shedding hours, 
The little urn of silver for the flowers, 
The frame of broidering, with a piece half done, 
And the white falcon, basking in the sun, 
Who, when he saw her, sidled on his stand, 
And twined his neck against her trembling hand.” 

Protesting against the epithets flamy, and handsome, as vulgarised from low 
(we use the word in distinction to common use), how very sweet is the ensuing 
passage !— 

“Tt had 
A winding stream about it, clear and glad, 
That danced from shade to shade, and on its way 
Seemed smiling with delight to feel the day. 
There was the pouting rose, both red and white, 
The flamy heart’s-ease, flushed with purple light, 
Blush-hiding strawberry, sunny-coloured box, 
Hyacinth, handsome with his clustering locks, 
The lady lily, looking gently down, 
Pure lavender, to lay in bridal gown, 
The daisy, lovely on both sides,—in short, 
All the sweet cups to which the bees resort.’ 

Speaking of a brook :— 

“ Where at her drink you started the slim deer, 
Retreating lightly with a lovely fear.” 
A forest nook :— 


“* Where, when the sunshine struck a yellow shade, 
The rugged trunks, to inward peeping sight, 
Thronged in dark pillars up the gold green light.” 
Grief :— 

“« Sorrow, they say, to one with true touched ear, 
Is but the discord of a warbling sphere, 
A lurking contrast, which though harsh it be, 
Distils the next note more deliciously. 
FE’en tales like this, founded on real woe, 
From bitter seed to balmy fruitage grow : 
The wo was earthly, fugitive, is past ; 

he song that swectens it may always last 
And even they, whose shattered hearts and frames 
Make them unhappiest of poetic names, 


The bird of Venus is the living dove. 

Sweet Hero’s eyes, three thousand years ago, 
Were made precisely like the best we know, 
Looked the same looks, and spoke no other Greek 
Than eyes of honey-moens begun last week.” 


The bee :— 


“ And fragrant living bee, 
So happy, that he will not move, not he, 
Without a song.” 
We conclude with the following fine sonnet, and a domestic piece, of exquisite 
pathos and simplicity. 
“A THOUGHT OF THE NILE. 
It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands, 
Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young earth, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, = « 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 
Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
”*Twixt villages, and think now we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake.” 
“TO T. L. H., SIX YEARS OLD, DURING A SICKNESS. 
Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little, patient boy ; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 
I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways; 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 

Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I've had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now; 
And calmly, midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow ; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness,— 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah, first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy aister, father too ; 
My light, where’er I go— 
My bird, when prison-bound— 
My hand-in-hand companion,—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 


To say ‘ He has departed’— 
‘His voice,’ ‘ his face,’ is gone ; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on; 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such wo, 
Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 


Yes, still he’s fixed and sleeping! 
This silence, too, the while— 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering usa smile, 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of Cherubim, 
Who say, ‘ We've finished here.’’ 


, 


have sprung up since these poems first appeared ; and to such we say, they are 


voted to literature, one who hasdone much and in many ways; caimed from 
political heats by years and reflection, without abating principle or feeling; he 
merits a liberal, grateful, and kindly patronage.—London paper. 

—p—. 


THE RECORDER OF BALLYPOREEN, 
AN ELECTION RECORD 

It is not many months since the following marriage advertisement, in most of 
the Irish newspapers, excited equal curiosity and amusement wherever it was 
read : 

“ Married, by the Rev. Olive: Bible, Mr. Patrick Hogan, Recorder of the Bal- 
lyporeen Petty Sessions, to Miss Anne Switzer, of the same town.” 

The curiosity was to know who could the lady be, with the extraordinary un- 
Irish name ; and the amusement was created by the high-sounding appellation 
which was given to the poor and paltry office of a petty sessions clerk. 

The village of Ballyporcen, is, or rather was, one of those quiet and retired 





What are they, if they know their calling high, 

But crushed perfumes exhaling to the sky? 

Or weeping ¢ louds, that but a while are seen, 

Yet kee p the earth they haste to, bright and green 1?” 
The classics :— 


“‘ We hurt the stories of th antique world 

By thinking of our school-books, and the w rongs 
Done them by pedants and fantastic songs, 

Or sculptures, which from Ron tud 


au ‘studios’ thrown, 
Turn back Deucalion’ } | { 
urn back Deucalion’s flesh and blood to stone, 


Truth is for ever truth, and love is love ; 


nooks, the very look of which promises, to t!iose who dwell in it, security against 
the invasions of ambition, and the equally dangerous visitations of fame Even 
in the recollection of the oldest inhabicant, there had not been a burning within 
a mile of it, and only three tithe-proctors were ever shot in its vicinity, and that 
was so long ago as the times of the old W! hoys. No Catholic monks had 
raised an abbey in its neighbourhood, and no o!d castle was erected beside it. 
which Cromwell might have dragged down in his devastating progress through 
Ireland. It had neither a Well nor a Cross to tempt a visit from the infirm or th 
wandering pilgrim, and there was no inducement for the antiquarian or the fash- 
ionable tourist to pass through its solitary, and almost grass-grown street No 
| attorney had embroiled its humbled denizens in law, and-the only * professional 
| gentleman” ever found in it was a d itheeary, who once opened a 
| shop, but who, in six months after lisp 1] yellow pt tle and mort » pt 
| soned himself The only active person inthe town—the only one who h bu 
| ness to do, was Mrs Dorney, an old and « I ed practitioner, who flused 
joy and gladness wherever she came, ever known to irt from a 
} house in Ballyporeen without announcing t here was to or t e had been 
| all increase to the population (‘ommer neither brought to the quiet inhabit 


' i 
ants of the village wealth or cares—th ir-travelling pedlar conveyed to them 
all the luxuries of life, and all the news of the great world, from which theix 


To many of our readers our brief extracts will be familiar; but a new race | 


but specimens of the present work. We cordially wish Mr. Hunt success; de- | 


| ricultural avocations removed them. The few Palatines and descendants of the 
| German Protestants (imported by James the First who lived in the town) had 
| been many a night drunk, in toasting ‘* success to the British arms in America,” 
| long after the independence of “ the Colonies” was acknowledged ; and Buona- 
parte was some time upon the throne of France before they had heard of the de- 
capitation of Louis the Sixteenth! Insucha state of happy ignorance and con- 
| tented quietude, it is probable that the people of Ballyporeen would have contin- 
ued to exist, but that some wise men—for they were magistrates—determined 
that petty sessions should be held in the village of Ballyporeen, as most conve- 
nient to their respective residences. Thus, as you will shortly see, was an 
election created, and thus ended the peace of Ballyporeen ! 

What a change was produced by that determination! Those who had never 
dreamed that there never was a wiser man in the world than Cornelius O'Kelly, 
the schoolmaster, nor a better dressed man than their parish priest, Father Car- 
| ney, now beheld both individuals sink into insignificance before the ponderous 
| learning of Counsellor Langley (a non-practising barrister) and the gorgeous 
| liveries of Colonel Wilson, an old East India commander—both magistrates, 

most regularin their attendance at petty sessions. With the hebdomadal sessions 
| came magistrates and barristers, atturneys and attorneys’ clerks, with “ all the 
| quirks and quiblets of the law,” and with the law came “ actions for assault and 

battery,”’ a thing unheard of before in Ba!llyporeen : for though its people fought 
| with one another, as all Irishmen do, they never, until the sessions were estab- 
lished, thought of revenging themselves by the law for any injuries they might 
receive. The broken head that was given on one market day was sure to be re- 
paid upon the other, and though the Hogans might suffer to-day, the Hickeys 
would be certain of enduring a reverse to-morrow. ‘The primeval character of 
the people has suffered from the change—the law has begun to take its course, 
and instead of a pugilist being confined to his bed by a broken limb, for his un- 
wonted prowess upon some particular occasion, it is now his hard fate to be con 
fined as many months in gaol. From being a decent, open, fair-fighting village, 
| it has degenerated into a nasty, litigious, summons-giving, process-serving town. 
| The people have begun to live in an unnatural state of society, and amongst the 
evils of civilization which first invaded them, was that of “‘ambition.” The 
same passion that agitates rulers, that overturns governments, that makes empe- 
rors and unmakes kings, that starts candidates for county elections and ruins them 
in the process, divided the people of Ballyporeen as to the election of a recorder 
for their petty sessions. 

No sooner had the increase of litigation in the neighbourhood created a neces- 
sity for the erection of a court house, and no sooner had that magnificent pile of 
brick and mortar been raised from its foundation, and crowned with a roof of real 
blue slates, the wonder and admiration of all the straw-thatchers in that part of 
the country, than the election to the new office of “ Recorder” (so designated by 
Counsellor Langley’ separated the town into two desperate and relentless factions 
one calling itself ** he trum Irish,’’ and the other “ the Church and State party ;”” 
in other words, ** Kadicals” and “ Consérvatives.” 

Many were the meetings, many the debates, and many were the gallons of potheen 
drank by *‘the Irish,”’ before they could determine upon a candidate. The school- 
master, Cornelius 0’ Kelly, was first named by them, and it must be admitted he was 
the prime favourite of the populace; for it was said by many, and strongly hinted by 
himself, as an additional claim to the honour of their suffrages, that when he 
was not more than a gossoon, he had been “ out doing business” with the White- 
boys; every one too knew that he had been “ taken up in “98” as a Croppy, and 
escaped, through ‘a flaw in the indictment,” with the s:ight punishment of three 
hundred lashes; the recollection of the good it did him, made him the most un- 
sparing of the rod of any pedagogue in the entire province of Munster. Be- 
sides, he had the gift of the tongue, and could make a speech for three hours in 
favour of the Repave, and the entire abolition of all church imposts and taxes. 
These were great, they were svper-eminent qualifications for a Recorder, and if 
the popular vote could have decided the election, Cornelius O’Kelly would be 
preferred to any other man in the parish. But then, the humblest of “ the Irish” 
party knew that the very qualifications which made Cornelius a favourite with 
them, were matters which would be objected against him by ‘the enemtes of the 
country.” Even Corney himself admitted this, and resigned his hopes in favour 
of aless obnoxious candidate, Patrick Hogan, who purchased the pedagogue’s 
“vote and interest’ by a pound of tobacco, a gallon of government whiskey, and 
a firkin of butter 

Pat. Hogan, the nominee of “the Irish,” possessed only one recognizable 
claim upon his faction—he was a papist, but unlike his brother parishioners, he 
was a cunning littie fellow, who never busied himself mm an} body's concerns but 
hisown. He tilled a small farm of ten acres, which he held at a low rent, and of 
which he acknowledged the due value, by “always voting with his landlord, no 
matter who was up for the county.”” He never read newspapers, never talked on 
politics, but as he himself expressed it, ‘“ always kept his tongue the right side 
of his cheek.” He was very seldom seen drunk, and was never in more than a 
dozen quarrels in his lifetime, and was, in these respects, remarked as “ one of 
the soberest, and quietest boys that was ever beheld.’ It was well known that 
he was “finely larned,” for he had, at school, gone through “* Voster” three 
times, ** Dow!iz"°s| Book-keeping”’ twice, and had actually parsed part of ‘* Cor- 
| dery,”’ and read the half of the first book of “ Virgil!”? On this account, it was 
said that Patrick knew “almost, but not quite, as much as the Clargy himself.” 

‘hough Paddy was despised for his want of public spirit, he was much respected 
for his abilities and education, and generally loved for his unvarying good temper. 
It was admitied he was a handsome young fellow, and what the intelligent ma- 
trons called “‘aclane, dacent lad ;” but still he was not a favourite with “ the 
| ladies” of his own party, because he was never seen at chapel “to throw a 
sheep's eye at one of them.” It was, besides, more than suspected, that he was 
so heretical in his affections, as to have fallen in love with Miss Ann Switzer, 
the prettiest gurl that walked ona Sunday with a Protestant prayer-book in her 
hand 








It could not be denied that Ann Switzer had fine, large, rolling black eyes, 
glossy dark hair, a well-rounded, ,lump little figure, the prettiest feet that ever 


tripped over a cowslip, and as neatly moulded an arm as was ever shaken over a 
milk-pail. Pat. Hogan certainly adored her, and with the emoluments of the 


office to which he aspired, added to the profits of his farm, he might well claim 


her, and her hundred pounds fortune But * the course of true love never did 

run smooth.” Old Switzer was the leading “ Church and State’? man in Bally- 

| poreen, and he too was the most active supporter of Corporal Hall, the seeond 
candidat the Recordership 

The nominee of the church and state party, Corpora) Hall, was a gallant, 

rollicking, hard-drinking, hard-fighting, old Orangeman, who had often bled for 

hisking and country. He came, said, originally, from the county Cavan, 

where his fathers held land for many a year, under the “‘bo!d Barrys,” and 

Maxwell's,” and whe he had acquired, amongst his first ideas as a 

child, a love for King William, and the ’prentice-boys of Derry; with a hatred 

t ibominations of popery.”’ He had, at an early age, enlisted in the 

1 had seen serv in the year 1798, in the county of Wexford, where 

noisy occcupation of a drummer ; and was one amongst the seven 

of fis division who ¢ ed from t pikes of the rebels, when two hundred yec- 

me \ laught ! y t 1 It vas his boast, that, in that ¢ unter, he 

en and , before he ** at a retreat.” But from that time for- 

va verco ist hout bei ready toswea rhe had a pike 

ih - and wi e was drunk, whicl in average, was 

times in t ‘ <, he “ cursed and d—d all the Romans, as enemies 

, the co n, an king.” With sucl ifications to render 

him ked, there e f Roman Catholics in Ballyporeen who would raise 

inds against | first, because they knew he would return any blow he 

received “ with interest and costs ;” and next, because he was the driver on 
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Colonel Wilson's estate, and never had to make a distress for rent ; that he did 
not give timely warning to the tenants “to take their best cow off the land.” 
His having fought against the rebels, his hatred of the papists, and his noisy ex- 
clamations for church and state, constituted his claim to favouritism from his own 
party. The only objection that could be possibly started against his holding the 
office of Recorder, was but a slight one—“ that he could not even write his name. 
The office, it might be said, was one which required a person capable of writing 
a plain, good hand ; but his friends said, “ Is a loyalist to be rejected, and a pa- 
pist to be preferred, merely because the one knows his aperseeand (alphabet), and 
the other hasn't yet learned it!” Besides, it was wisely urged, that when cor- 
poral Hall got the situation, ‘‘he could be taught his pot-hooks-and-hangers, and 
pay another for doing the business for him, as his betters have done many a time 
before him.” Such arguments were unanswerable ; and accordingly, Switzer 
and his faction determined to start the Corporal against Hogan. 

The time for opening the court-house, and appointing a petit-sessions’ clerk, 
was fast approaching; and it became the duty of the respective candidates to 
put forth all their energies to command the majority of votes. There was atime, 
when all the patronage of the parish was centered in one magistrate—the Rev. 
Oliver Bible, the rector—a man who possessed nearly as much influence as Father 
Carney himself: for though violent in politics, and a saint in religion, he took 
whatever share of tithes were bestowed upon him, and no more : and the conse- 
quence was, that his income was as limited as his popularity was extensive. In 
such a case as the present, however, the Rev. Oliver Bible had but a single vote ; 
and there were three other magistrates attending the petit-sessions. ‘These were, 
Counsellor Langley, Colonel Wilson, and Patrick O'Grady, Esq. ; the latter a 
gentleman more distinguished for following a hare, than signing a mittimus. 
There were two of these, whom Hogan thought might be calculated upon as fa- 
vourable to him, Counsellor Langley and Colonel Wilson ; because the one had 
written a pamphlet—which, by the way, no one ever heard of—in favour of Catho- 
lic Emancipation ; and the other, since he had got promotion in the army, through 
the influence of the Whigs, declared himself ‘a liberal’ To secure the favour 
of the two magistrates, Hogan dispatched to the Counsellor a new edition of 
“ Maenally’s Justice of the Peace,” which he bought in Clonmel, and was then in 
great repute with the unpaid ; and to induce the Colonel to vote for him, know- 
ing “his honour” to be an antiquarian, he made him a present of an old brass- 
hilted sword, which his father had found in a bog-hole, and declared to bea 
genuine relic. Having thus, like many another great man, made his way by 
bribery, he assailed the religious scruples of the Reverend Rector, by requesting 
the worthy divine to lend him “‘a Protestant version of the Scriptures.” And 
the good opinion of Mr. O’Grady was secured, by his swearing, in presence of the 
"squire, “‘ that the likes of Mr. O’Grady’s mare, T'rue- Blue, was never seen cross- 
ing a double ditch; and that when a body saw her running, it was like a young 
greyhound coursing a butterfly.” 

The church and state party saw, with dismay, that Hogan was winning his 
way with all the magistrates. When all the underhand tricks of Hogan, and the 
undue influence he had acquired by his cunning canvassof the electors, became 
known to the friends of Hall, they resolved to counteract them, by a bold stroke 
of policy—in short, by an overt act of pariizanship in favour of the brave 
Corporal. 

Old Switzer had the honour of concocting the plan for carrying Hall's election. 
The old Palatine knew, that though two of the magistrates pretended to be 
*‘ liberals,” they disliked the Papists as much as his worthy Rector, or he himself 
did. He knew, too, that a demonstration of the force and power of the Orange- 
men in the district, would be most likely to have its influence upon their minds. 
Accordingly, as the 12th of July was approaching, he resolved to have, what was 
never before heard of in the province—an Orange procession in the town of Bal- 
lyporeen! Great was the joy and exultation of the Palatines, at the idea. They 
had often heard of an Orange procession from Corporal Hall, but had never yet 
seen one; and he was so well acquainted with all the details of the important 
féte, that its entire management was confided to their candidate. 

One fine morning then, in the month of July, the villagers of Ballyporeen were 
roused from their slumbers, by the leud and martial music produced by five or 
six fifers, two trumpeters, and three drummers; all of whom were playing as 
loudly as each man had the power, and who were marching up and down the 
to@n followed by fifty hardy, weather-beaten farmers, wearing scarfs of the 
gaudiest colours that could be procured—orange, blue, scarlet, or pink—and 
each man carrying a stick, a rusty sword, an old gun (perhaps without a lock) 
or a pistol devoid of a barrel. In the centre of these strutted the Corporal, 
who carried alarge flag, on which was painted, ‘‘ They Cing and Koanstichew- 
shun.” His entire person was enveloped in stripes of glazed calico, of different 
colours ; but in which the orange and blue predominated. Old Switzer brought 
up the rear. His large and manly frame was adorned in a similar manner to that 
of his friend Hall; and he, too, bore a flag, on which the same ingenious orthog- 
raphist, who ornamented Hall’s banners, had inscribed, ‘“‘ Hole an they Law for 
wir.” There were other banners, which bore such inscriptions as ‘‘ Cing Wil- 
lim,” “Glorus Memry,” “ Bine trathur,” &c. &c. &c. This gallant proces- 
sion, after parading the town three times, to the amusement of the inhabitants, 
marched up to the Court-house, where an orange and blue standard was erected ; 
and in honour of which a feu-de-joie was fired—four of the guns of the entire 
party being found capable of discharging a blank-cartridge each. The Orange- 
men then left the town, amid the huzzas of the people, and followed by the innu- 
merable offspring of Ballyporeen. This was a great, and a mighty, and a glo- 
rious day for the gossoons. Every one of them that could muster a pop-gun, 
was firing away with haves, as he ran after the procession; while the shillelahs 
of the fathers, and the crutches of the grandaddies, were flourished by youthful 
hands, and with a dexterity indicative of the immense use that would hereafter be 
made of such arms, when the weekly fair, or monthly market, or a future elec- 
tion should cali for their exercise. 

It was with a proud and a most military step that old Hall marched at the head 
of his “merry men.” He fancied, as he strutted along, and looked upon the 
banners and the group that surrounded him, that the good old times were return- 
ed again. He thought that he was on a foraging party against the rebels, and in 
his imaginative loyalty, he cut down, with his rusty broad sword, every tall thistle 
that came within his reach, and in doing so, bawled out, “he was knocking the 
head off some impudent insurgent from Vinegar Hill.” The little papists, who 
followed in his track, imitated the capers in which the gallant commander indulged ; 
and as each tiny urchin bent downa yellow boukerlawn, or a white-topped dock- 
weed, he joined in the cry of old Hall, and exclaimed “ down with the rebels!” 
Gladsome was the progress of this extraordinary party through the country— 
the women laughed at them, as they held forth their little children to see the 
fun ; and the men, who were working in the fields, shouted after them, and 
then observed to each other, “this is the Protestants’ Ma -day, by dad! 
when they get tipsy they’re queerer fellows nor ourselves.” The procession 
was a triumph for old Switzer—it was a merry one for his companions ; 
but it was most successful for old Corporal Hall. The Orangemen took 
care to reserve their music for the special edification of the different 
magistrates, and who between the din, and the noise, the numbers, and 
confusion that environed their respective residences in the course of that day, in- 
dividually promised to support the man who was upheld by so “ respectable, 
influential, and independent a body of voters.” If then the joy was great, when 
the procession marched out from Ballyporeen, it was actually uproarious on its 
return. Hall, like other candidates in similar circumstances, promised every 
thing. He promised old Switzer that he would “ learn to write in a week ;”’ and 
he assured every one of the multitude that they might go to law as long as they 
lived, for he would never charge them sixpence for “a process,” or “a decree,” 
though they were litigatir.g with the entire county of Tipperary. Thus far all 
went on well and prosperously ; the “Irish” were defeated; all the tricks and 

manceuvring of Hogan were rendered abortive ; and Hall was “almost the 
same as invested in the high and mighty office of recorder of the important and 
hereafter-to-be-celebrated town of Ballyporeen. 

; The corporal was one of those biblious individuals who, on every occasion of 
life, can find an excuse for imbibing any given quantity of liquid stronger than 
water. If his spirits were low—if they were high—if he met a friend, or quar- 
relled with an enemy—if he were hungry, or had eaten—if he were running or 
walking, or sitting—if it were morning, or noon, or night—if it were summer or 
winter, windy or calm, wet or dry, cool or hot—each and every occasion was a 
reason, and an excellent one too, for the corporal to take a glass of whiskey, a 
pint of porter, or as much potteen as you could give him. A trifling occurrence 
required a glass; an unforeseen event, two of them; an accident, three; and 
any extraordinary circumstance was to be drunk ad libitum. Such were Hall’s 
maxims—such his rule of life : and to do him justice, he was a most consistent 
candidate : he was never known to violate the one, nor depart from the other. 
His promised elevation gave him the excuse for stopping at every shebeen house 
on his way home, and “ seeing his friends drink ;” and in order that they might 
be induced to do so, he most readily gave them the proper example. In drinking 
success to the “constitution,” he lost his own ; and the innumerable toasts to 
“his health cut him off “in the flower of his youth.” The progress of his 
inebriation upon that evening might be thus marked :—on his return, when five 
miles from Ballyporeen, he was drunk—at four miles distance he was very drunk 
—at three miles excessively drunk—when within two miles he was stupidly 
drunk—and by the time he had reached the outskirts of the village he could not 
lie on the floor without holding! His companions were worthy of such a leader 
there was not one of them perfectly sober—all differed in degree from the 
merely tipsy to the corporal’s standard of intoxication. In this plight did the 


gallant heroes return to Ballyporeen ; but how different was the reception that 
awaited them to the adieus with which they had set forward! 

If there be one place in the world, where the sister of Mars has, since the 
deposition of the heathen deities, been allowed to rule, that place, I believe to 
de Ireland. In no other country but Ireland does she exercise so universal a 
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sway ; for she is seldom able, except here, to rouse up men to quarrel with each 
other, when they congregate together for the purposes of pleasure or amusement. 
Horace says, “it is Thracian like to use the sword in the midst of feasting,” 
had he lived in these days, he’would have observed, that it is only Irish-like to 
bring the shillelah to a dance, a wedding, ora fair. Other people when they 
have amused themselves generally retire, pleased and satisfied with each other, 
to their respective homes, it is Irishmen only who stop to fight. The congrega- 
tion of Hall’s supporters in Ballyporeen, was too favourable an occasion for mis- 
chief to let pass without a quarrel, and accordingly she sent Corney O’Kelly over 
the town, while the orange and blue flag was floating over the Court-house. The 
ancient prejudices of the fighting pedagogue were aroused—he too, like old Hall, 
thought, when he looked on it, of Vinegar Hill; but it was with far different 
feelings. ‘This he considered would be a favourable opportunity for avenging the 
defeat, which his party had many years before sustained ; and accordingly he 
resolved to take advantage of it. He hastened to the bog-hole, and for the first 
time since ’98, he unearthed the musket, which he had then concealed, with 
the intention to use it, whenever “his country should demand its service.” 

In a short time after he entered the town, Corney O’Kelly was seen running 
from house to house, and carrying upon his shoulder a ponderous gun, which, 
from its length and thickness, seemed to be one of those formidable matchlocks, 
with which the Spaniards had once fought upon the Irish soil. Corney as he en- 
tered the houses of the Papists, explained to them that the exhibition which they 
had looked upon in the morning was an Orange procession, and that he knew well 
that the Orangemen went out to collect all the Protestants in the neighbourhood, 
that had fire-arms, and that they would return in the evening and murder every 
man, woman, and child in the town of Ballyporeen, that was known to be a Pa- 
pist. He said, he knew, that was what they meant to do, for that was what the 
Orangemen used to do, when he was out in Wexford! Shrieks, cries, and groans 
arose from the women, when this announcement was made to them ; while the 
men collected in groups, and as they got their scythes, alpeens, and sticks in 
readiness, they cursed the Orangemen, and swore they would not let a living 
man of them enter the town that night. Amongst others who were visited by 
Corney O'Kelly, was Hogan, but he, instead of yielding to the schoolmaster, re- 
solved to prevent the mischief and bloodshed, which must be the consequence 
of aconflict between the two parties—one of them having fire-arms, and the 
others sufficiently equipped to do immense injury, and ‘“ determined to have a 
fight ” 

Hogan, with such benevolent intentions, hastened to the house of old Switzer, 
where he saw the lovely Anne, and explained to her the necessity of immediately 
sending forward a mounted messenger to the nearest police station, with direc- 
tion to bring in all the constabulary force at once. His business was told in a 
few words, and then he explained to her, the state of his affections for ‘ the 
pretty Protestant,’ and she inspired by gratitude for his anxiety for a parent’s 
safety, and not a litttle taken by the figure of the dapper little Papist, bid him 
‘ask her father’s consent.” The messenger had been dispatched, and as the 
lovers never could tell how long their conversation lasted, it is impossible now to 
guess it; but Hogan still held the hand which he had first pressed, when he saw 
her; he still sat beneath the old ash tree in Switzer’s paddock, and still looked 
in the face of the smiling maiden, when their conversation was abruptly put an 
end to, by hearing a distant and joyous shout, which was echoed by a loud and 
fierce yell from the village street. 

Evening was beginning to darken into night, when the agile Hogan ran forward 
to apprize the Orangemen of their danger in attempting to enter the village with- 
out the protection of the police. He saw, upon meeting them, that they were 
neither able to fight nor to run away. The drummers had ceased to beat ; the 
fifers were mute, and the trumpeters had not a puff in them; and, while some 
of the most sober were trying to support themselves by holding a fast gmp of 
each other’s arms, the majority were reeling from one side of the road to the 
other, and describing all sorts of problems on the high-way, as they wheeled, 
and turned, and stumbled forward. Hogan saw that it would be vain to speak to 
men in the state in which all the followers of Hall were, with the exception of 
old Switzer; him he apprized of the hostile force prepared to encounter him, 
should he approach the town, and advised him not to make the attempt. Switzer 
had sufficient reason to understand there was danger before him ; but, with the 
true feeling of a drunken man, determined not to avoid it. Instead of taking 
the advice of Hogan as kindly as it was meant, the fumes of the last glass of 
potheen he had swallowed urged him to regard the friendly suggestion as an 
imputation upon his courage—a slight upon his creed, and a degradation to those 
who professed it. He accordingly told to Hall the situation in which they were 
placed, and called upon him, by all his love of military glory, to meet the intend- 
ed assault. The mention of a coming strife was sufficient to rouse up all the 
energies of the old Irish soldier—he loaded his gun with five or six balls—wheel- 
ed round, and called out, “* The Papists of ’98 are alive again, boys! will we be 
at them !”—* To be sure we will, and welcome,” was the ready response of the 
Orangemen. 

Hall, drunk as he was, said that his men were not able to stand, and he desired 
them, therefore, to Jean against the hedges, and fire on the Papists as they march- 
ed by them. Having made this military arrangement, and disposed his forees, 
Hall marched forward with Switzer, to reconnoitre the disposition of the enemy. 
They had not proceeded more than thirty paces, when they were encountered by 
Corney O'Kelly and two or three of the most violent Papists of Ballyporeen. 
Corney demanded, in the declatorial tones of a village pedagogue, if they 
were ‘the bloody Orangemen?”’—‘ We are nobody else, you blackguards,” 
said Hall. 

“Then here’s something for you,” cried Comey, levelling his gun at the 
Corporal. 

‘“* And here’s the same for you,” said Hall, bringing his musket to bear upon 
the schoolmaster, ‘and if you’re a man dont fire till I bid you.” 

“To be sure,” cried Corney, ‘“’an wont wink an eye-lid neither.” 

The two champions advanced so close, that the muzzles of their guns touched 
each other’s breasts. ‘‘ Now Corney,” said Hall, “ I can take aim with some 
comfort at you—when I cry fire, let us fire together.” 

‘ Never say at twice,” exclaimed the schoolmaster; “ I wont shoot you, till 
you bid me.” 

‘* Are you ready, Corney ?” 

“Tam, Corporal Hall.” 

“Then Fire.” 

The musket-lock snapped at the moment. Hall had forgotten to prime his 
piece ; but unfortunately for Corney he had done so with his own, and in the 
attempt to discharge it, the old fire-lock burst, breaking the hand and arm of the 
holder, and shattering the body of the sturdy corporal. 

“T am done for,” sighed forth Corney, in a feeble tone ;—* Are you dead too, 
Corpora! Hall ?” 

“ By the Powers! I am, Corney, murdered clane entirely. 
gun that is o’ mine, it never missed fire before.” 

‘“* Always mind your flints, Corporal.” 

“And do you mind your barrel ; that gallows old gun has killed us both, as 
clane as a whistle. Give us the fist, Corney, you're a brave man ; what a pity 
you're a Papist.”” 

‘“‘ And give us yours too, Corporal; I never thought the Orangemen had the 
spirit to stand fire that way before.” 

While the two combatants thus lay upon the ground, the space which they 
had occupied was filled by other individuals. The instant that the schoolmaster 
was seen falling, a body of his followers rushed forward to demolish Hall, and 
not finding him they immediately attacked old Switzer, and felled him to the 
ground. Hogan, who had hitherto been inaetive, bounded into the road, and ina 
few moments cleared with his short alpeen the assailants from the body of the 
fallen Palatine. Hundreds called out to him to retire, or he should be “ exter- 
minated like one of the Orangemen.” Hogan refused to obey the command, 
and a rush was about being made upon him, when a tramp of feet was heard, 
and, in a few seconds afterwards, twenty policemen drew up in a line across the 
road. Orders to prime and load were given, and at once obeyed. “ The first 
man who attempts to push forward on either side,” called out the young com- 
mander, “ is my prisoner, and those who remain here for five minutes will be 
fired upon.” The adherents of O'Kelly, seeing that they would have to encounter 
such a body of armed police, aided by the Orangemen, immediately retreated in- 
to the village, carrying with them the body of their leaders. ‘The poor Corporal 
was in the meanwhile borne off by the police, and his drunken companions escort- 
ed to their different homes. 

In a few days subsequent to the encounter, the Corporal had ceased to breathe 
—he and his antagonist were interred in the same churchyard. Hogan soon 
had conferred upon him by the Magistrates the pen, the ink-horn, the printed 
Summonses, and the awful Decrees, with the other insignia of his office. Thus 
ended the Election of Ballyporeen—while old Switzer in gratitude for the service 
rendered on the 12th July, bestowed upon the fortunate candidate the hand of the 
lovely maiden, the announcement of whose marriage excited a curiosity, which 
I have thus attempted to gratify. B. H. 


What an inferna! 
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ROSCOE’S SPANISH NOVELISTS. 


Spain can boast of annals more fertile in deep and heart-appalling romance 
than almost any other country in the world. Castilian and Moorish blood mingle 
together in the current of its history, and scarcely a chapter can be fixed upon 
in which some food is not found for the excitement of imagination. But this 
richness in the real records of the nation has produced an effect which would not 
generally be looked for. The Spaniard, having the grandeur and vividness of 
romance in the annals of his country, feels a call upon fiction, to furnish him 
with romantic inventions. There is the spell of old recollections on his mind, 














which, when free and at leisure, keep him in a state bordering on excitement. 
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To him, therefore, the gayer, the more practical, the more worldly species of fic- 
tion, will often appeal with a greater chance of success, than those of a graver 
kind ; and we accordingly find, that the class of novels which has ever been po- 
pular in Spain, and which has called forth the exercise of the greatest talents, 
is that which delineates the characters and adventures of the most busy, the 
most witty, and the least sentimental of mankind. In their noble national bal- 
lads, so full of romantic incident and description, we have an echo of their his- 
tory, and nothing can be in stronger contrast with the Novela Picaresca, the fa- 
vourite, and the truly original growth of Spanish genius. It’ is to the poets ro 
mance has resigned herself with most delight, and they have found both her and 
their own feelings in such complete harmony with history, that tradition has been 
to. them a better source of inspiration than fancy. 

The reader will easily understand from these brief observations, how wide a 
circuit is embraced by the Spanish novelist, and how much skill is required in 
making a selection from their productions. We are glad the publishers of the 
work on our table fixed on Mr. Roscoe to execute the task. Well versed, as 
several of his publications have proved him, in southern literature, he knew the 
field he had to traverse ; while practical acquaintance with the taste of English 
readers would keep him from committing the error of giving a literal, and there- 
fore unintelligible version. Of the tales he was to transfuse into our language, 
the great merit consists in the variety and liveliness of the incidents, and in de- 
lineations of that species of character which is produced by the influence of a 
quick succession of events and change of scene. The native writer might have 
in view some minor objects with which a foreigner would have little concern, 
and there might be niceties in the turn of his expressions, the enjoyment of which 
is, as it should be, confined to those who have only such rewards for learning the 
tongue in which he wrote. A large body of notes might have made the transla- 
tion more valuable to a scholar, and we have no doubt Mr Roscoe could have 
displayed as great a facility in filling his pages with annotations as most men ; 
but he has contented himself with producing what we dare say the great mass 
of readers will have the greatest pleasure in perusing—a work sufficiently Eng- 
lish to amuse the novel reader, and yet sufficiently true to the original in the 
chief essentials of a translation, to convey a very strong impression of the prin- 
cipal features of the Spanish tale. 

Our readers, perhaps will not be indisposed to join with us in a few minutes’ 
relaxation over the pleasant pages of Lozano, of whom we are briefly told in the 
introductory notice, that he was a doctor, a commissary of the Santa Crusada, 
and a composer of religious works as well as novels. The tale we fix upon is 
entitled the “‘ Jealousy of the Dead,” and the following extracts will be fully un- 
derstood, by our stating the commencement of the story. 

In the city of Toledo lived an accomplished cavalier named Don Lucindo, 
whose talents and noble demeanour obtained him, with the additional aid of stra- 
tagem and a waiting woman, the regard of a young lady called Donna Ana. The 
beauty, however, of his mistress, one day attracted the notice of a gentleman 
named Don Juan, and such was the ardour with which this new lover felt inspired, 
that having failed in gaining the attention of the lady by letters and sonnets, he 
determined on following the advice of his valet, and risking his life in a duel, to 
remove the obstacle which Don Lucindo presented to his wishes. He according- 
ly encountered the cavalier under the balcony of Donna Ana, and hastening with 
him to a sequestered spot in the neighbourhood, succeeded in running him through 
the body. The funeral of the unfortunate Lucindo was performed with great 
solemnity, and the lady remained for some time inconsolable. Don Juan, how- 
ever, pursued his suit with patience and resolution, and was at length allowed to 
approach by stealth the residence of the object of his passion. Permission was 
soon after given him to enter, but at this point— 

‘‘ His visits were stopped in a very unpleasant and unexpected manner. On 
his arrival at the house of Donna Ana, and preparing to enter, he saw a stranger 
placed directly in the door way. He instantly retired, thinking it might be some 
relation of Donna Ana, who had obtained intelligence of their nocturnal meetings, 
and had prepared an ambush for him. The next day the circumstance was re- 
peated to Donna Ana, who with Teela laughed and declared it must have been 
imagination, for if any relations had discovered them, her aunt would have been 
more watchful, and they would certainly have heard concerning it. The next 
night Don Juan was resolved to clear up the mystery, and seeing the same figure 
as on the preceding night, posted at the door, as though to dispute his entrance, 
desired Martin to go forward and demand his reason, not choosing to make him- 
self known unless there was reason. Martin, who prided himself on his gallan- 
try, instantly walked up boldly to the intruder, and demanded his business, when 
the stranger slowly casting aside the cloak which concealed him, discovered to 
the astonished gaze of Martin the countenance of the cavalier whom his master 
slew at the castle of San Cervantes. His valour was instantly quelled, and he 
darted away, crying out on his master, and making the sign of the cross with a 
fervour which it could hardly be imagined he could ever have displayed. Don 
Juan rushed to the assistance of Martin, thinking he had been wounded; but 
when he heard the account which his servant related, and not seeing any body 
bear, he did not feel quite comfortable, although he concealed his feelings as 
much as possible from Martin, resolving, however, on the next night, to ascertain 
himself the truth of the story. 

“On the next night they repaired to the adventure, taking care to ascertain 
that no one was hidden in the adjacent street, to turn the odds against them in 
case they should be obliged to fight. ‘They found the same figure in exactly the 
same situation as on the preceding nights. The courage of Don Juan was not to 
be daunted, but the valorous Martin quivered like an aspen for very fear, and the 
better to conceal his feelings, as well as to preserve his faith to his master, by 
not deserting him, he turned his back on the figure, and began to implore the 
divine assistance, his conscience assisting him in recollecting, that had it not been 
for his counsels the poor defunct might still have been living. Don Juan had no 
such compunctions, and advancing, fiercely demanded to know why he waited 
there. The stranger, without uncovering his face, replied in a melancholy tone, 
—‘ I am not one who would answer such language in the public street, but if 
your courage be as great as your action indicates, follow me, and you shall know” 
—being nearly the same words Don Juan uttered on the night he slew Don 
Lucindo. Don Juan was a man of undaunted courage, yet these words made 
him hesitate a little, before he accepted the invitation of the stranger. He was 
half inclined to fancy that it was the appearance of his deceased rival, yet if it 
should by any chance be a relation of Donna Ana, or some other pretender to her 
hand, his character would be lost for ever by betraying any symptoms of fear ; 
he therefore, without appearance of hesitation, followed the unknown, much to 
the horror of Martin, who accompanied him. 

“They took the same road as Don Juan had chosen with Don Lucindo, and 
when at the castle of San Cervantes, the stranger halted on the very spot where 
the deceased cavalier received his death- wound. These circumstances did not 
tend to heighten the courage of Don Juan or his attendant, who were doomed to 
experience a still greater trial; for the stranger, on throwing aside his conceal- 
ment, was recognized by Don Juan as a resemblance of his deceased rival. ‘I 
will keep you no longer in suspense ; know that I am Don Lucindo, who on this 
very spot, and at this very hour, you deprived of life, to rob me of the mistress 
whom I adored; but I come not to upbraid you, for the dead have no enmity, 
but I come to you as the man on whom I have the most claim on earth to do me 
service.” “Speak,” said Don Juan,g “I have injured you, and would willingly 
ease my conscience by performing your commands.” ‘ The evil actions of 
which I have been guilty during life, disturb my repose ; it is for you to repair 
them, and ensure my tranquillity. Know that in Valencia, my native place, I 
was blessed with the affection of a beautiful girl, whose mind was as rich in all 
good thoughts, as her person was replete with every elegance and grace; yet for 
one who has so soon forgotten me did I leave this treasure, and she now pines 
over my unworthy remembrance with the most pious constancy. Go to Valen- 
cia, say nothing of my death, but endeavour to obtain her forgiveness for my past 
cruelty ; if you succeed, bear her answer in writing, and place it under this 
stone, on this very spot where I fell; as you do this, so shall your suit with 
Donna Ana prosper; but if you fail, dread my vengeance!” Saying this, he 
disappeared in the darkness of the night, and Don Juan returned home in a more 
melancholy mood than he had ever been before ; he was afraid to absent himself 
from Toledo without making Donna Ana acquainted with the reason, and yet he 
could not inform her; the distance from Toledo was great, and no excuse of 
business would be sufficient, he therefore determined to send Martin, hoping that 
his agency would be sufficient to execute the mission of thedead. Martin was 
accordingly ordered to depart on the following morning, and on that night his 
master determined to visit Donna Ana. When they arrived, they met with no 
hindrance as on the former occasions, and after making the accustomed signal, 
Teela opened the door, and in silence and darkness they entered the house. On 
this occasion, as Martin was about to start on a journey of some risk, the duties 
of sentinel were forgotten, and he was introduced into the apartment of his mis- 
tress, much in the same manner as his mast r was to that of Donna Ana. 

“Don Juan was overjoyed to meet again the object of his affections, and had 
already taken her hand, which he pressed fervently to his lips, when he felt him- 
self seized by a powerful grasp, that seemed impossible for him to resist, and 
was hurled the length of the room against the wall with such violence, that he 
remained for a moment overcome. At that moment, a voice whispered in his 
ear— Don Juan, why art not thou gone on my missiou! I have suffered enough 
by thee, and beware how you trifle with me.” Without knowing the cause, 
Donna Ana felt her lover forcibly snatched from her, and hearing him fall heavily 
on the floor, not being able to conceal her excessive fear, she screamed aloud for 
assistance.” 

Great confusion followed the supernatural visitation, and Donna Ana was 
thrown into the utmost perplexity at the absence of her lover, which remained 
unexplained till he informed her, by a letter, that he was on his way to Valencia, 
and on what a singular mission he was employed. He succeeded, however, in 
the object of his journey, and on his return, placed the letter he had obtained 
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iti iven. ‘There was now, therefore, nothing to oppose the consumma- 
peg pone ay and Donna Ana fixed the day of their espousals, which were 
to be celebrated with great splendour in the cathedral of ‘T oledo. nd 

“The troubled spirit of Don Lucindo seemed to be hushed into ypoceed w 

during this period, the visits of Don Juan had been uninterrupted by any g a 
agency, and Martin had, in consequence, quite regained his courage. 
auspicious day so anxiously awaited by all at length arrived. ‘The relations a 
both families, and a crowd of guests, thronged around the altar to witness the 
ceremony. ‘The bride and bridegroom were arrived, and nothing was wanting 7 
delay the performance of the rites, when a loud noise was heard at the he 
the cathedral, which had been closed before the commencement of mass, : nc _ 
the supposition that some friends had arrived late, the doors were opened, anc 
to the surprise of all, two figures clothed in black garments, and their features 
entirely concealed, slowly walked up the aisle towards the altar. The gee 
of these strangers seemed to throw a damp on the spirits of the —. anc 
whispers began to be interchanged as to their quality and errand. Don Juan, 
wishing to remove the unpleasantness that seemed to prevail, when the unknown 
visitors arrived near the altar, demanded, though in a courteous tone, their name 
and business. The taller of the strangers immediately threw off his sable gar- 
ments, and discovered to the astonished Juan the person of the deceased Don 
Lucindo. Donna Ana screamed, and fainted in the arms of her betrothed hus- 
band. Martin raised a similar outcry, and made no scruple in declaring it to be 
the restless spirit of Don Lucindo. Don Juan was firm amidst the disturbance. 
“ Injured shade,” he cried, “ what have I neglected to perform, that thou cioukdet 
still be unquietly wandering on earth; what more can I do to insure thy repose ! 
The figure made no reply, but advanced and seized Don Juan by the hand. Con- 
sternation seized all present ; but Don Juan felt the touch to be of so corpureal 
a nature, that either his senses deceived him, or ghosts had very much changed 
their nature, if Don Lucindo had not resumed his earthly covering of flesh and 

‘ood. “Don Juan,” he exclaimed, “I will no longer deceive you. You will 
not have the sin of Don Lucindo’s death to answer for; the wound you gare 
me was not mortal ; but ona bed of sickness which it occasioned, I felt remorse 
for my conduct to Donna Laura, and vowed on my recovery to make her repara- 
tion. But willing to try the constancy of Donna Ana, I caused myself to be 
proclaimed as dead; the rest you know. I could not entrust my cause with 
Donna Laura in more experienced and better hands than your own, particularly 
when you had such a stake on its success. The result has proved it, and I have 
now the pleasure of resigning for ever all claims I formerly had on your intended 
bride, and of introducing to you one to whom my affections have ever been due, 
and from whom they shall never more wander.” He then removed the sombre 
vestment from his companion, and discovered a young and most interesting 
woman, who, it need not be said, proved to be Donna Laura; and, in truth, the 
pair were gallantly attired for ghosts, being dressed in nothing less than full suits 
of rich wedding raiment. It is impossible to desctibe the surprise and joy of all 
present at this happy conclusion of an unpromising adventure ; and after sincere 
compliments of congratulation on both sides, it was arranged that the marriage 
of both should take place together ; thus sharing the festivities prepared for Don 
Juan’s wedding, and cementing an intimacy which continued unbroken during 
their lives.” 

—~p—— 


THE SPECTRE OF THE MIST. 
A Tale of the Sea. 

At a coffee-house in London I became acquainted with a gentleman whose 
singular life is worthy of being related. From the first moment I felt interested 
in the stranger: the naval unifors, and his handsome sunburnt countenance, 
showed he had visited foreign climes. We generally dined at the same table, 
but seldom addressed each other. A circumstance, however, brought us inti- 
mately acquainted. Indisposition had for some time confined me to my apart- 
ment; when I returned to the coffee-room I found my friend in his usual place. 
He welcomed me with a kind smile, saying, “‘ You have been a long time ab- 
sent, Sir; I am afraid you have been unwell; and indeed, from your paleness, I 
fear you suffer still.” The restraint which at first existed between us being thus 
removed, we soon became intimate, and the more I saw of my new friend, the 
more I esteemed the qualities both of his head and heart. One day he invited 
me to take a sail with him as far as Greenwich, and we soon reached that noble 
hospital, which is a refuge for more than two thousand invalid seamen. We had 
scarcely entered the coirt when I observed that the eyes of my companion were 
anriously in search of some one. With hasty steps he approached an old sailor, 
with snow-white hair and a weather-beaten countenance, who was seated on a 
bench warming himself in the sun. The moment the old man saw the Captain, 
he instantly rose and touched his hat. ‘* Why, my old shipmate,” said the Cap- 
tain, “‘you seem to be lying quietly at anchor here ; you have tumbled into a se- 
cure and peaceful haven after the storms of life.” ‘Thanks to my King and to 
you, Sir,”’ said the old man, with a cheerful smile, while he again tesumed his 
seat, ‘I still sail with a fair wind, and hope to enjoy a few more years yet in this 
quiet haven. This day twenty-five years since,” he continued, with a significant 
wink, “we little thought to live to see this day, or to reach such a secure port; 
and to think that I still sail with a fair wind, and have anchorage in this good 
haven here, to rest from all my toils and cares, is more than I could have looked 
for. Take it not amiss that I speak thus freely ; but our meeting this day brings 
back many a long yarn.” “Yes, yes, Tomkins,” said the Captain, ‘this day 
twenty-five years since, was a dreadful day; and I would not have given sixpence 
for either of our lives; but courage and firmness often overcome danger, as the 
Spectre found who so obstinately persisted in taking up his quarters with us.” 
Tomkins gave a significant nod in reply; and my friend having spoken a few 
words aside to the uld sailor slipped some money into his hand, and we left 
him. 

On our return my friend informed me that Tomkins had served many years 
under him; that he was steady and faithful, and that he owed to him his life. 
This account gave me a desire to hear more of his history, and I requested my 
friend to gratify me. ‘ Yes,” said my companion, with a thoughtful look, “ it is 
indeed a wondertul story, of which I have never yet spoken; but to you, my young 
friend, I will confide what has never yet crossed my lips :— 

‘About twenty-five years since I served as Lieutenant on board the Minerva. 
Our ship had gone as convoy to some merchant-vessels bound to Canton, and it 
was our intention to return the same way as soon as they had taken in their lading 
The season was far advanced, and we were prepared to encounter many dangers. 
The Captain of the Minerva was of a stern and determined character, and so ob- 
stinate that he would listen to no one’s advice. Avarice was his ruling passion; 
and from this vice the crew suffered great privations, as he never laid in stores 
sufficient for the voyage, but trusted to receiving a supply from the merchant-ves- 
sels should it be required, without refleeting that if we were to be separated from 
them, our situation would indeed be dreadful. As we lay at anchor at Java, I 
thought it my duty to warn the Captain of what might take place ; but he replied 
that it was no business of mine to meddle in matters that did not concern me ; 
and that unless I wished to bring punishment upon myself, I would instantly de- 
sist from my impertinent interferenee. Upon this I was silent, and although we 
had the fruitful coast of Java before our eyes, yet no one dared approach the 
island. At length we put to sea, and sailed between Sumatra and Malacca, 
through the dangerous straits. Here it was that our Captain showed his skill and 
courage. With the greatest ability he piloted us through the numerous rocks and 
sand-banks by which we were encircled, and the merchant-vessels followed in our 
eourse. We safely passed the dangerous sound ; but we had hardly reached the 
open sea, when a dreadful storm arose, whieh raged during the whole of the 
night. Our vessel, though good and strongly built, yet sustained some damage, 
though fortunately not of much consequence. But you may imagine our horror, 
when daylight broke, on finding that the ships under convey had all disappeared. 
Not a sail was to be seen. For the first time, the captain seemed anxious and 
discomposed. All on board were aware that the cutter had only provisions for a 
few days; the evil which I had anticipated had now overtaken us} and with one 
voice the crew insisted that we should return, and procure provisions at the first 
port. This proposal recalled the captain to himself. A dark shade overspread 
his countenance, while, with a voice of thunder, he exclaimed, ‘ Silence, every 
man of you! The fitst who dares to murmur, I shall hang at the yard-arm. | 
know my duty ; I command here ; my orders shall be obeyed, though every soul 
should go to the bottom.’ To this none had the courage to reply. I myself 
could not but wonder at this bold speech. 

“For some days we continued to eruise in the Eastern Ocean, without meeting 
a sifglie sail, and always receding from the coast. The daily rations at length 
were so diminished that, from exhaustion, the crew were disabled from working 
the ship. I now remarked that the Captain had become extremely irritable ; his 
countenance alternately changed from the fush of fever to the paleness of death. 
The orders which he formerly issued with determination, were now given with 
intemperance, and if not instantly obeyed, the crew were severely punished. 
Amongst others, Tomkins was harshly punished for a very trifling fault ; but on 
my remarking that this was from the effects of fever, he thought no more of the 
matter. The same day, the Captain died. His body was the first that was food 
for the fishes : but many were to follow. Already had the Spirit of Destruction 
marked us for his prey. 

“ After'the Captain's death, I assumed the command. As I thought it proba- 
ble that the dispersed vessels were driven to the coast of Sumatra, | determined 
to bend our course there, and this determination gave universal satifaction to the 

crew. The state of exhaustion, however, to which hunger had reduced us, ren- 
dered our reaching the coast so improbable, that a feeling of despondency took 
possession of us. Notwitstanding all our economy and care in regard to distri- 
buting the provisions, to our horror we found that we had only one day’s allow- 
ance on board; and, even with a favourable wind, we could not expect to reach 
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the nearest coast in less than five or six days. With a heavy heart I watched the 
ship’s course, which, with a slight wind, moved slowly on. The heat now be- 
came oppressive. I was the only one ondeck. When twilight began, Tomkins 
approached with a mysterious look, and said, in a half-whisper, ‘ Lieutenant, it 
goes ill with us; ina short time the Minerva will be driven out to the open sea. 
Have you not remarked the oppressive heat? See how her sails flap together! 
All hope is passed, for there will be a dead calm, which will last for many days.’ 
‘Tomkins,’ I replied, ‘ you yesterday predicted calm weather ; it may be so; but 
may we not be fortunate enough to procure some fish or wild fowl! or perhaps 
we inay fall in with some vessels that will bring us assistance?’ ‘Sir,’ answered 
Tomkins, with a serious look, ‘don’t be offended that I speak my mind freely. I 
am not the man to grumble at the want of provisions. Do you think that an 
empty larder is depressing to me? that that is the evil I dread? No, no; old 
Tomkins has suffered that privation too often to be cast down by it. But,’ con- 
tinued he with earnestness, ‘there is a spirit coming on board, which is always 
the forerunner of destruction. Do you see nothing, Sir! Do you not observe 
something extraordinary upon deck? Hist! it moves!’ he exclaimed in a sup- 
pressed voice. And now I did remark that the evening mist had assumed a 
strange and spectral form, which laid itself down upon the deck. ‘How, Tom- 
kins!’ said I in an ironical tone, ‘have you no other grounds for your anxiety 
than the phantoms which are raised by the mists of the evening? You, who are 
an old sailor, ought to know that this frequently occurs without any evil 
agency.’ ‘Ah, to be sure,’ grumbled the old sailor, ‘every cabin-boy would 
stare at me if I did not know that; but a fog in this shape, and upon these seas, 
is something worse than common evening mist. Have you never heard, Lieu- 
tenant,’ he continued, ‘of the Sea Spectre?’ I shook my head. ‘Well,’ said 
he, ‘I shall tell you of this spirit, of which I have heard from old sailors who 
have been in these seas. It is well known that this spectre comes on board every 
vessel which has the misfortune to enter these seas. Over the winds and the 
provisions has this spirit, which is called the Spectre of the Mist, no power, but 
only over the wretched crew. It takes its place at the helm, and steers where it 
thinks fit. This spectre seems every moment to increase in size; it begins to 
move a few steps from the helm, to which it soon returns, and at every step it 
takes dooms its victims to death ; but if it once reaches the other ead of the ship, 
all hope is lost, and the spectre either brings the captive ship on a rock, or sinks 
it in the deep.’ 

“ The story of the old sailor appeared so truly ridiculous, that but for our me- 
lancholy situation I would have laughed outright. ‘ Tomkins,’ said I, as I turned 
to go to the cabin, ‘I fear not your spectre : we have enough of real evils, with- 
out troubling ourselves with a fabulous spirit..—‘ We shall see enough of it by 
and bye,’ grumbled the old man as I left him. 

‘“ Want of sustenance, and the fatigue of watching upon deck, had so much 
exhausted me, that I soon fell into a deep slumber. About midnight I was sud- 
denly awakened by a dreadful tumult on deck ;—the noise of voices, the clashing 
of swords, and the firing of pistols, became tremendous. I flew to the door, but 
to my rage and disappointment, I found it locked. This is mutiny—was my first 
thought. I called on the mate, the boatswain, on old Tomkins, but no one an- 
swered me. I went to the cabin window, and listened attentively ; the tumult 
appeared to be over the gangway. I fired my pistol, but no notice was taken 
of it. 

“Tt was nearly an hour before the affray ceased ; I heard the boatswain ex- 
claim—* Surrender instantly, you rascals ! or, as sure as you are imps of Satan, 
I'll fire the powder-room, though we all should dance in the air together.’ This 
threat seemed to take effect, for I again heard the boatswain say—‘ Ah! it is 
well, old boy ; and now I will bind you so tight, that the blood will spring out 
from your fingerends And now, Tomkins,’ he added, * you may go and free the 
lieutenant, whom we locked in.’ 

“In a few minutes the cabin-door flew open, and old Tomkins entered, who 
told me that the crew had broken open the provision-room, and had helped them- 
selves to all that they found there ; and that some of them had entered into a 
conspiracy to barricade the cabin-door, and leave the vessel to its fate. They 
carried the stolen provisions on deck, where an unexpected reception awaited 
them : they were immediately attacked by that part of the crew who would not 
join in their enterprise, and a severe conflict ensued. In the meantime, some of 
the mutineers had, unobserved, placed the provisions in the boat, which they in- 
stantly lowered into the sea; and having taken possession of it, they were soon 
joined by their companions, who had the good fortune to fight their way through 
those who opposed them, and to reach the boat in safety. Deep was the indigna- 
tion of those who remained at the treachery of their companions. All had taken 
to flight except four, who had been placed as a guard at the door of the cabin. I 
ordered lights to be hung out, and sent several shots after the cowardly rascals, 
which unfortunately missed them, and they soon vanished in the dark. In the 
gangway we found many dead, and some severely wounded : the first we lowered 
into the sea, and we bound up the wounds of the latter. Our situation was now 
indeed deplorable. 

“ At break of day, as I stood mournfully upon deck gazing upon the calm sea, 
old Tomkins again approached me, saying, ‘ Well, Sir, you yesterday laughed at 
me for telling you the spectre would pay the Minerva a visit: but I don’t think 
that you will again take the old sailor Tomkins for a man who troubles his head 
with a fabulous spirit.’ In truth, I did again observe something standing im- 
moveable by the helm, which appeared like the figure of a very large, tall man. 
Without waiting to reply to Tomkins’ remark, I quickly approached this singular 
apparition. The nearer I approached it, the more indistinct and shadowy it be- 
came. When I reached the place where the phantom stood, to my astonishment 
it had disappeared ; but the instant I left the place, the Spectre re-appeared, and 
assumed the singular form of an old sailor in a bending attitude. ‘See, Lieu- 
tenant,’ said Tomkins, ‘ the spectre makes himself sure of a good prey during this 
night, because he is seen more distinctly He will now begin to take command 
of the ship, which he will keep for many days.’ I knew not what to think of this 
matter, but on being called down to the cabin, where two of the steersmen lay 
mortally wounded, I cautioned Tomkins to say nothing of it to any of the crew, 
as not a man would stir from horror of the apparition. I found both the wounded 
men at the point of death. The same day, four more of the crew died, and at 
midnight we had only twelve men on board the Minerva. 

“When we sunk the last body in the sea, I looked towards the helm, but the 
apparition had vanished. ‘Tomkins, who stood beside me whispered, that it would 
again appear in the evening, and that it would be more distinctly seen than 
hitherto. We had paid the last honours to the dead, and my unhappy comrades 
had gone below to avoid the oppressive heat, and I stood lost in thought on our 
melancholy situation ; net a breath of air cooled the burning atmosphere; not a 
star glimmered in the wide horizon. Our vessel rocked from side to side, the 
helm had lost all power over her. I now apportioned what remained of our provi- 
sions to the crew, for myself I retained none. Tomkins was still the most active 
and unrepining. 

** As soon as I had dealt out the small remains of the provisions, I returned on 
deck. Here I found my favourite dog, Cynthio, who, the moment he saw me, 
turned with feeble steps towards the helm, and looking stedfastly on the place, 
began to howl. Sorrowfully I called the faithful animal to me. ‘ Cynthio,” said 
I, ‘for many years you have faithfully served your master: you must now re- 
ceive your death from his hand’ I need not express to you what my sensations 
were ; seizing my pistol, a deep groan followed the shot, and then all was still. 
The report brought all the crew upon deck. With a bitter sigh I gave the dog 
to the poor fellows. Their repast was soon prepared, and they all expressed 
their gratitude for the sacrifice | had made. When Tomkins returned upon deck, 
he approached me and said, ‘ Lieutenant, you are a generous man, and spare 
nothing to your crew.’ ‘Truly, I have never had that in my power until now,’ 
said [; ‘I have done nothing more than you would have done, had you been in 
my place, Tomkins, for I think you are a warm-hearted fellow.’ ‘ But,’ answered 
Tomkins, ‘I would rather have kept the dog for another and a worse time, which 
we may yet see.’ 








“Tn the evening I felt some one touch my shoulder ; I quickly turned round,— 
it was Tomkins. ‘Our steersman is here again,’ he whispered; ‘see how rest- 
Jess he becomes, and how he strides backwards and forwards. Courage will not 
help us here ; those over whose heads he walks, are doomed by him, and he makes 
himself sure of us also.’ I now looked towards the helm, and saw the spectre 
more distinctly than I had done in the morning. On approaching nearer, I re- 
marked with horror and astonishment two eyeless sockets; and the dark and 
furrowed countenance of the phantom was meagre and ghastly. With crossed 
arms and measured steps he paced between the helm and the mast. I summoned 
my courage to my aid, approached and addressed him ; but, he silently continued 





his walk, without appearing to have observed me. I now drew my sword from 
the scabbard, and made a thrust at the unbidden guest, but it only cut the air, and 
| . nm 9 : 

the spectre quietly pursued its wanderings. ‘You are right, Tomkins,’ said I, as 
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I turned to the old man; ‘ Satan has taken up his abode with us, and | have no | 


power to drive him away.’ With a feeling of terror, which till then I had never 
experienced, I went forward, leaving the spectre to continue his walk undis- 
turbed. The moon had risen; the heavens wete bespangled with stars. Tom- 
kins and I were sitting upon deck, lost in thought, when suddenly a wild song 
arose from the steerage—without doubt the unfortunate beings were endeaveur- 
ing by this means to restore their cheerfulness. As I was still in hopes that the 
spectre would suddenly vanish, I looked towards the helm, but to my disappoint- 
ment I still saw him pacing backwards and forwardsas before. Since the even- 
ing I had allowed all the work of the ship to stand, as the famished crew were 
quite unfit for service ; and as no exertions On our part could be of the slightest 
use. All was now quiet in the steerage 
thought I; and as none of them came on deck to enjoy the coo! breeze, I went 
down to enquire the reason, and to my surprise I found them all ina state of in- 
sensibility. 
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it was from intoxication, but on finding behind the empty anker, a bottle with 
opium inscribed upon it, and which was also empty, I soon found that the misera- 
ble wretches, to console themselves under their privations, had had recourse to 
this dangerous and fata] remedy. I hastily called Tomkins, and told him my sus- 
picions : we tried to restore them to consciousness, but without success.’ ‘ Sir, 

said Tomkins, ‘I greatly fear none of these poor fellows will ever come.to life 
again: take notice, ’tis not for nothing the spectre is walking over their heads.’ 
He was right. The same night eight of the unhappy crew died in violent con- 
vulsions : but the boatswain and cabin boy became sensible next morning. They 
told us that they had all partaken of the drug, for the purpose of delivering them 
from their wretchedness. As they had frequently indulged in the use of opium, 
its operation was slow, but at length death asserted his power, and by mid-day all 
was over. 

“With a mind full of sadness, I paid the last rites tothe dead. Tomkins was 
still active and cheerful, whilst I, who was uch younger, could hardly support 
myself upon this sorrowful occasion. When all was concluded, I became ex- 
tremely faint. I threw myself down upon deck; everything appeared to move 
around me, and J soon fell into a stupor : my thoughts wandered and became un- 
settled. I dreamt that I was on a fertile coast, and that several persons 
approached me with the most delicious fruits. A number of slaves came near, 
bearing in their hands cups of gold, which emitted the most delicious perfumes. 
From this enchanting vision I suddenly awoke ; but on opening my eyes I thought 
I still dreamt, for Tomkins stood before me, holding in his hand some of the 
fruit I had seen in my dream. Without enquiry I took part of it, from which I 
found great refreshment. Enquiringly, | looked at Tomkins, who, in confusion, 
threw down his eyes. ‘How came you by this fruit, Tomkins?’ I asked after a 
pause: ‘Did you swim for it to-day, sir’—that’s a sign we must be near some 
coast.’ ‘ Not to-day,’ said Tomkins ; ‘but I swam for it when we lay at anchor 
on the coast of Java.’ ‘Impossible, Tomkins!’ I replied, as I angrily sprang up ; 
‘surely you could not have kept this refreshing fruit when so many of your mess- 
mates were dying of want!’ ‘I give you my word, sir,’ said Tomkins with a firm 
voice, ‘I have always divided my rations with them: they are now dead: but 
not from famine alone, but from their wounds, and the opium they drank.’ This 
reply placed the old sailor in a very favourable light. He told me he had over- 
heard my conversation with the captain, in regard to our want of provisions, in 
conseyuence of which, when keeping watch during the night, he swam secretly 
to the shore, brought some fruit, and returned without being missed. He ex- 
pressed his happiness at having an opportunity of showing his gratitude to me, for 
having saved him from a punishment with which the captain had threatened him. 
We now went down to the steerage, where he showed me where he had hid the 
fruit and some cocoa-nvuts, under an old chest. 

‘In the evening our spectre friend again appeared : he was even more rest- 
less thanever. With rapid steps he quickly strode to the bench where we sat, 
and with a commanding air he stretched forth his right hand. On his deep fur- 
rowed features lay the expression of a fiend. By heavens, my young friend, I 
have stood. the battle’s thunder without feeling the terror which seized me at the 
sight of this spectre! The nearer it approached me, a shudder ran through my 
veins. The dreadful feeling of expectation which filled me, at every turn the 
spectre took, became at length so insufferable, that drawing a pistol from my 
belt, I fired at this wandering spirit; but it had not the !east effect onhim. ‘ Of 
what use is it, sir,’ said Tomkins, as I threw myself in deep disappointment by 
his side, ‘no human hand can injure him. We, too, are marked out for his 
sacrifice, and he is compelled to continue his wandering over the whole ship. If 
he again comes this way we are lost. You had better now write down the 
melancholy intelligence, how that the cutter Minerva and her crew were sunk 
into the sea. 

‘Tn the evening the spectre again began its wanderings, which continued till 
next morning. After we had divided the last cocoa-nut, ‘ Tomkins,’ said I, ‘I 
owe my life to you, and the services you have rendered me is the more to be 
praised, as you will probably live some days longer, and have nothing left for 
yourself. Let us, Tomkins, boldly meet death as brave seamen, nor fear the spi- 
rit as he stands before us with his threatening looks and gestures.’ Upon this I 
went down to the cabin, to give an account of the destruction of the vessel and 
the crew. I had just finished my document, which was to be thrown into the 
sea, and believing my last hour to draw near, I lay down in my hammock, when 
I was suddenly aroused from my uneasy and disturbed slumber, by the joyful 
voice of Tomkins, who, rushing into the cabin, exclaimed, ‘ Hurrah, Sir, our de- 
liverance is near. The spectre has disappeared, and a stiff breeze now fills the 
sails.’ I flew upon deck, and found to my relief, that the dreadful spectre had 
indeed taken to flight ; but I could not restrain a sigh at the loss of the crew, as 
from want of hands we could make but little way. ‘ Courage, Lieutenant,’ said 
Tomkins, ‘ if this wind will not take us to any vessels, it may vring them to us. 
The phantom has taken himself off, that is the principal thing, and convinces me- 
that we will soon be succoured.’ Tomkins was so strong in the hope, that in 
the evening he hung out lights, and fired a signal gun; but, as the morning 
dawned, not a sail could we descry on the wide and solitary ocean. I now gave 
up to despair, hut nothing could damp the hopes of Tomkins. He ascended to 
the masthead, declaring he would stay there till he saw a sail, or die like a brave 
sailor. This affected me much. I threw myself upon deck, there to await our 
oe fate. I was soon roused from my painful reflections by an exclamation 
from Tomkins, of ‘A sail! a sail !—a sail before the wind!’ he exclaimed in 
breathless haste. The joyful intelligence instantly restored my strength. 
While Tomkins fired a signal gun, I went up the mast, and there saw, not one, 
two, or three, but four sail. It was the fleet which we had convoyed to Canton, 
and, to my great joy, I saw the vessels bending their course towards us. 

‘“‘T was soon in the arms of my friends. Some sailors who were on board, in 
formed us, that the spectre was the apparition of a Portuguese corsair, who two 
hundred years ago had drowned himself in the Eastern Ocean, from remorse at 
having, in the most cruel manner, allowed his crew to die of hunger. 

‘We returned to England. Tomkins made some new voyages with me, after 
which we went to Greenwich. He is now nearly ninety years of age; we have 
not met for a year; and, my young friend, this is the anniversary of that day 
on which the phantom disappeared, whose presence had caused so much 
terror.” 

—~—- 


RIFLE BRIGADE. 
Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade. By the late William Surtees, Quarter- 
master. Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, Cadell. 

To talk over his battle-fields was ever the allowed privilege of an old soldier ; 
and after the glorious campaigns of this century, our brave veterans may, with 
some justice, claim a right to a larger auditory than a domestic circle. 

The writer of the present work belongs to the former class—he entered the 
army as a common soldier, and advanced by progressive steps to be quartermaster ; 
—but it is impossible to read the many testimonials and letters from his superior 
officers, printed in the Appendix, received by him, when, after more than a 
quarter of a century, ill health compelled him to retire from the service, without 
a feeling of respect for so good a man and so brave a soldier. 

We shall not pretend to offer anything like a review of such a work, but cull 
here and there a few scattered anecdotes—and, as the writer was on active ser- 
vice, from the melancholy campaigns in Holland to the close of the Peninsular 
war, we need not add that there are abundant for our purpose. We shall here 
give a few from his first campaign in Holland. His division was ordered to ad- 
vance upon Hoorne. 

“We moved off as it became dark, but such was the state of the roads that it 
became the most trying and distressing march that I believe ever troops under- 


took ; the roads were literally knee deep in mud in most places, while every now 
and then they were rendered nearly impassable, both by the enemy having broken 
down the bridges over the innumerable canals and dikes which intersect this 


country, and these canals in many places having overflowed their banks. None 
but those who have experienced this or something similar, can form an idea 
of the fatigue attending a night march in such a country, where the column is 
large. * * 

“ About break of day we reached the city, which at once surrendered ; but 
just before daylight, I became so excessively weary that I could not continue in 
the ranks any longer; indeed men had been dropping out for some hours before, 
so that, I suppose, when the head of the column reached Hoorne, one half the 
number had fallen out; for it was beyond the powers of human nature to sustain 
such excessive fatigue. I, with two or three others, got behind a house that 
stood by the roadside, and laid ourselves down on a paved footpath which led 
fromthe back-door. Never in my life did I experience a greater luxury than this 
appeared to be, where something hard, and that would keep me out of the deep 
and filthy mire could be found to rest upon.” 

The close of his first battle :-— 

“| do not remember ever to have felt more fatigued than I did after this day’s 


work. We had marched before commencing the action, I should think, twelve 
| miles or more. We had been kept upon the run the greater part of the day, and 
| had fought over nearly as much more ground, through loose sand, sometimes 
| nearly up to the middle of the leg, and over ground so extremely uneven, that a 
| few miles of leisurely walking on such, would be more than I shouid be able to 
accomplish now ; and we had been nearly all the day deprived of every sort of 
liquid, for our canteens were soon emptied of what little they contained in the 
morning, and having myself fired nearly 150 rounds of ammunition, the powder 


That is the calm of desperation, | 


of which. in biting off the ends of the cartridges, had nearly choked me. What 
would I not have given for a good drink? I felt completely exhausted, and laid 
me down with the others with great good-will on the top of one of the sand-hills. 
But the night proved extremely wet, so that every one of us was very soon as 
completely soaked as if he had been dragged through a river ; and, to crown my 


They had emptied the last anker of rum; the empty keg lay upon | misfortunes, | was without a blanket. * ’” 
the table, and the unhappy crew were extended on the ground. At first, I thought | 


“ An officer of ours of the name of Lacy, who had formerly been the captain 
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of the Nor:humberland hight company, and who volunteered with us, offered any 
man half a guinea for the use of a blanket for that night only, but without being 
able to obtain one: this will give some idea of the kind of night it was. I had 
nothing for it, but just to put the cock of my musket between my knees, to keep 
it as dry as possible, and lay myself down asI was. I endeavoured to get as 
close as I could to one who had a blanket, and lay down with my head at his 
feet, which he had covered up very comfortably with his blanket. The rain pelt- 
ed so heavily and so incessantly on my face, that I ventured after a while to pull 
a little corner of this man’s blanket just to cover my cheek from the pitiless 
storm, and in this situation snatched a comfortable nap ; but he awakening 1n the 
night, and finding that I had made free with the corner of his blanket, rudely pull- 
ed it from off my face, and rolled it round his feet again. ; ! 

“ T was fain to lie still and let it pelt away, and even in this exposed situation 

I got some sleep, so completely were the powers of nature exhausted by fatigue. 
At length morning arose and showed us to ourselves, and such a group of sweeps 
we had seldom seen. Our clothing was literally all filth and dirt : our arms the 
colour of our coats with rust ; and our faces as black as if we had come out of 
acoal-pit. In biting off the ends of the cartridges, there are generally a few 
grains of powder left sticking on the lips and about the mouth ; these, accumu- 
lated as they must have been by the great quantity of ammunition each of us had 
fired, and with the profuse perspiration we were in during the heat of the day, 
added to the wet which fell upon us during the night, had caused the powder to 
run all over our faces; so that inthe morning we cut the most ludicrous figure 
imaginable. However, we immediately set about getting our arms in trim, for 
though the enemy had left us masters of the field of action, they were not far 
distant from us. We soon got our firelocks again in fighting order ; that is, they 
would go off, though the brightness, on which a clean soldier piques himself, was 
gone past recovery at this time. I now felt rather sore from firing my piece so 
often ; the recoil against my shoulder and breast had blackened them, and render- 
ed them rather painful, and the middle finger of my right hand was completely 
blackened and swoln from the same cause.” — 

Dreadful as the privations and sufferings of our brave fellows appear to have 
been on this occasion, they were all encountered voluntarily and from affec- 
tion :— 

‘* A girl, who had followed a grenadier belonging to my regiment when he 
volunteered out of the militia, accompanied her protector during the whole of 
this day’s operations, and shared equally with him every danger and fatigue to 
which he was exposed, and no argument could prevail upon her to leave him till 
the whole business was over, and till the battalion to which her sweetheart be- 
longed was sent to the rear at night.”’ 

A curious and interesting incident is mentioned relating to the capture of the 
French eagle at the battle of Barossa :— 

‘*T understand, when the 87th charged, Ensign Keogh of that regiment made 
the first attempt to wrench the eagle from the officer who carried it ; but in so 
doing he was run through by several of those who supported it, and fell lifeless 
to the ground. Sergeant Masterson of that regiment then dashed at it, and was 
more fortunate, he succeeding in securing it. * * * There is something 
rather extraordinary and very interesting in the story of the eagle and the 8th 
regiment, if it be true, and which I see no reason to doubt. ‘They were one of 
the regiments, it is said, which were engaged at Talavera, and were particularly 
distinguished ; and it is further said, that the 87th was one of the regiments op- 
posed to them, and over which they gained some advantage; that is, the French 
troops caused the British brigade, in which the 87th was serving, to retire with 
considerable loss ; and that it was for their conduct in this action that Bonaparte 
had placed a golden wreath of laure) round the neck of the regimental eagle 
with his ownhand. If such was the case, it is most remarkable that the very 
regiment by whom they should have obtained this honour, should be the regi- 
ment that deprived them of their eagle, which had been so highly honoured. 
But here, poor fellows, although they did not lose their honour, they lost very 
nearly the whole regiment; for out of 1400 which entered the field, not more 
than 200 of them entered Chiclana after the action. Indeed I never witnessed 
any field so thickly strewed with dead as this plain was after the action; and I 
feel confident, and all accounts agree in confirming the opinion, that the loss of 
the French on this occasion was little short of 3000 men; ours was almost 1250. 
Here then we have a loss of 4000 men in about an hour and a half, out of about 
12,000 which composed the two armies.” 

Another anecdote is not the less worthy of being recorded that it relates to a 
brave enemy. The writer is speaking of the siege of Cadiz :— 

“On another occasion an attack was made by our people on the Trocadero it- 
self. * * * They reached the place where it was said the French craft was 
lying, and fired a considerable number of rockets, but without being able to 
effect anything farther than burning one boat, I believe. As they were return- 
ing, however, they met the French commander, who had been down to the point 
ina light boat, and he, like a ave fellow, determined to run completely the 
gauntlet rather than return, keeping as close in shore, however, as possible. 
The whole of our gun-boats fired at him as he passed, and knocked the water up 
about him in all directions without ever once touching him, although, to Jook at 
him, one would have imagined it impossible he could escape; but here the old 
soldier’s adage was verified, for there was still more room to miss than to hit him, 
and he accordingly escaped scot-free.”’ 

The following is a spirited sketch of a charge; and the excited courage of the 
little French officer not subsiding under the surgeon’s lint and styptic, is truth 
itself :— 

“Captain Hancox’s squadron, (in which was Captain Booth, with his troop) 
was pitched upon for this affair. ‘The remainder of the 15th were drawn out to 
support them, if needed, but were not to take any part in the combat. Every 
one of course went out to see the fight. 

“* Accordingly this squadron moved on to the front, and steadily advanced upon 
the enemy, who seemed determined to stand the charge, as they put every thing 
ready to receive our gallant dragoons. When within a proper distance the word 
‘trot’ was given, and soon after ‘gallop,’ and then ‘charge,’ when our fellows 
dashed in among the French, upsetting them in all directions, and cutting many 
of them down to the ground. In a few minutes the business was settled, for our 
people returned, bringing in with them the captain commanding, (and who, I be- 
lieve, had been personally engaged with Captain Hancor,) with about twenty-five 
men, prisoners. The rest made their escape. The ['rench captain, and the 
greater part of the twenty-five men, were wounded, and some were left dead on 
the road. 

“T shall not soon forget the little wounded captain. He, I believe, was either 
a native of Tarsac, or somewhere near, and had been determined to show his 
valour to the utmost; hence his standing, when he ought to have retired ; but 
all the way, as they were bringing him along in the village, and after he reached 
the house where he directed them to take him, he kept crying out, ‘I’mas brave 
as a lion !—I'm as brave asthe devil !’ and could scarcely be got to hold his peace 
while the surgeon was dressing him. Most piteous moaning was made by many 
of the inhabitants, to whom it seems he was well known.” 

A new missile :— 

“One of our men received a shot in the mouth, which struck out several of 
his teeth. One of these was propelled with such force by the blow that it flew 
at least twenty yards, and, entering the left arm of one of the Portuguese on the 
road, inflicted a deep and severe wound. When the surgeon of the 43d, who 
was nearest to this man at the time, came to dress the wounded Portuguese, he, 
instead of a ball as every one expected, extracted atooth, at which, no doubt, 
both he and all about him were quite astonished; and a report was immediately 
set afloat that the enemy were firing bones instead of balls. This most extraor- 
dinary circumstance was not cleared up till they were informed of our man having 
his teeth knocked out, when, after comparing the relative situations of the two 


— it became quite evident how this most uncommon wound had been in- 
icted.” 


_ To those who are curious in the game of war—the following little movement 
1s not uninteresting :— 

“ During the skirmish in the village, a French hussar chased one of our offi- 
cers several times round one of the trees growing by the side of the road, and 
repeatedly cut at him with his sabre, and it is likely would have cut him down at 
last, had not the officer seen a rifle lying near, belonging to a man just killed ; 
and luckily it was loaded when he picked it up. He waited for the Frenchman, 
and coolly shot him through the body, and instantly seized his horse as a lawful 
prize ; had the rifle missed fire he was gone.” 

With the military proceedings at the attack on New Orleans, where the Rifle 
Brigade was ordered on their return from France, our Quartermaster does not 
appear to have been quite satisfied. The following biography of a gun is 


“*Tis not tobe doubted that the first effect of any new thing in warfare is al- 
ways the most certain of producing success, particularly against inexperienced 
troops; but let them see and know the whole of the effects that such a thing is 
calculated to produce, and the alarm wears off, and confidence and courage return 
with wonderful rapidity. So it was here; the first fire of our guns struck them 
dumb with amazement and terror—but mark the contrast! Both the latter part 
of this day, and on the 8th, at the general attack, how little they seemed to care 
for all the artillery we could bring against them! Their gun, @ 32-pounder, was 
& most bitter antagonist to our principal battery. This happened to be erected 
nearly in front of that part of theline where this gun was situated, and when it 
fired, its shot always struck the battery at the first bound, and then it ricocheted 
into the redoubt where I had taken up my post. General Keane, with a part of 
his brigade, wasin this latter work, and some of them narrowly escaped the 
effects of the numerous balls thrown from this gun. We were told the captain 
of the schooner, after having been deprived of his vessel, had been appointed to 
the charge and management of this gun, with some of his crew to work it ; and 


indeed it seemed very like the bitter and determined manner of our former Oppo- 
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nent, for any one of the other guns seemed like children’s play to the unceasing 
and destructive fire of this heavy piece of ordnance. I could distinctly see that 
they were sailors that worked it—one of whom, a large mulatto, with a red shirt, 
always spunging her out after firing. 

“In what I am going to relate, I know I shall incur the risk of being deemed 
a travel/er by some of my readers, but that shall not deter me from telling what 
I plainly and repeatedly saw with my owns eyes, assisted bya glass. At the 
distance of three quarters of a mile, 1 could distinctly perceive the ball from this 
gun every time it was fired, it appearing like a small black spot in the 
midst of the column of white smoke, and which gradually grew larger in ap- 
pearance as it approached us. In many instances I was providentially the cause 
of saving some of the men who were inthe redoubt with us, because, seeing 
which way the hall was coming, I told them when to lie down ; and on one occa- 
sion was the shave so close, that it actually carried away part of a piece of tim- 
ber which supported a shed just before us.” 

The following gives an account of the pleasant position of the conquerors in 
the only successful attack on that melancholy occasion. 

“The poor fellows on the left, who had gained the only work which fell into 
our hands on this bank of the river, were still detained there, unable either to ad- 
vance or retreat; and not one durst show his head above the parapet, or he was 
instantly shot dead. 

“ Such was their confined and critical situation at this period, that an officer 
of the 7th, whose name I forget, being himself rather tall, and wearing at this 
time the high narrow-topped cap, could not squeeze in sufficiently close to cover 
himself completely by the parapet, the top of the high cap he wore sticking 
above the top of the work. This part of the cap, which was visible to the 
Americans within the line, had no less than four or five rifle-shots put through it 
while he lay there, but without touching his hea¢. All this information respect- 
ing these three companiesI had from Lieutenant Steele of the 43d, one of 
the officers who was in the work. 

‘They were obliged at last to adopt avery singular but politic expedient, 
which was, to make one of the American prisoners embrace a man of the 43d, 
and thus to stand up together to see what was going forward ; for hitherto they 
were totally ignorant, from the causes above assigned. ‘The enemy durst not 
fire in such a case, for fear of killing their own man. The news they now learn- 
ed was most disheartening indeed, which was, that the whole of the British had 
retired, and that the Americans were coming out of their lines, and were moving 
in the direction of that work.” 

We have dipped about, as James Smith says, “like sailors dipping for salt 
pork”—and have avoided selection. The whole of the volume is orderly and 
well accoutred in soldierly language—and the reader who disburses 10s. 6d. for 
the volume, will not find that the bookseller has taken smart-money. 

—>—__ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERON. 

Edited by Lady Dacre! what is the meaning of that? what is the duty of an 
editor to a few volumes of fiction prepared for the press by the author? The 
fact is, in this case the editor must do nothing, or every thing. If nothing, why 
the name? if every thing, why editor ? why not author ’—In spite of this mode 
of announcing authorship, we shall consider Lady Dacre as the author, and pro- 
ceed to express our gratitude for the very rich treat she has set before us. 

The Recollections of a Chaperen fall into several distinct stories—as many as 
four or five. In form and mere outward bearing, it most resembles Mrs. Gore’s 
Mayfair. It is also, like hers, a series of “ fashionable” novels; but the 
fashion is very different. The talent employed on the two works is about equal ; 
but the subjects on which it is exercised vary considerably ; and still both are 
“ fashionable.” Mrs. Gore’s fashionables are, generally speaking, the outcasts 
or the hangers-on of their order—the dashers, the roués, the equivocals of all 
classes, whether in honour, in wealth, or reputation. Lady Dacre’s fashionables 
are the first people in the country by their rank, their wealth, their elevated 
principles of honour, and their superior enlightenment. Her notion of exclu- 
siveness is different from either Mrs. Gore’s or Lady Charlotte Bury’s. Her 
characters are exclusive, simply because they have the power of choosing the 
society which pleases them, and of rejecting that which is either disagreeable, or 
which, if encouraged, would render the calls upon their attention so numerous 
as to destroy their own modes of enjoyment. 

The quality of these volumes is not favourable to extracts ; that is to say, 
extracts cannot be held as fair specimens. Their interest depends upon wit- 
nessing the effect of circumstances on different dispositions and characters : the 
change is brought out slowly and naturally, and by a course of acquaintanceship, 
as it were. Thisis avery superior style to that of the novel of dashing dia- 
logue, and brilliant sketch of scene or character ; which is, nevertheless, perhaps 
more attractive to the many, and, by the facility with which detached portions 
are set before the public, more readily becomes popular. What extract could 
convey the beautiful but natural process of feeling exhibited in “The Single 
Woman?” where Fanny’s lover is attracted from her before her eyes, and her 
self command is construed into indifference, and her deep feeling supposed to 
indicate absence of feeling—-where her cousin and friend marries the man who 
has made love to herself and fancies he has not succeeded, simply because she 
is above showing mortification; and then the long trial of being the bridemaid 
and companion of her rival—her pain at seeing the man she had loved disap- 
pointed in the wife that had stolen his affections—her noble courage and purity 
of mind, in resisting the natural leaning to the man she secretly admires, and 


, who comes to her for consolation, ignorant of her affection—and last, her resolve 


to reform his wife, and even confess to her own love, by way of bringing the 
dashing woman of fashion to a sense of the value of herhusband! Again, in 
“ Ellen Wareham,” how is it possible to exhibit in extracts the story of thetwo 
marriages, and the feelings and facts which make both holy—the first legal and 
the second sacred? Cresford, the creature of passionate selfishness, hent on 
one object, is a most powerful as well as most just exhibition ; and takes us back 
to the times when character was developed in writings, and not merely manners 
painted. But both this portraiture and that of his lovely and exemplary wife, and 
the sad story flowing from their union, are communicated by so many touches, 
that we can only recommend the perusal of the work. The reader will find it, 
moreover, one of the completest and best constructed tales in the language. In 
the ordinary sense, it is not dramatic; but if Mrs. Yates will turn her attention 
to it, she will see how admirably it is adapted to formadrama which would prove 
a true rival of her Victorine. 

From this last tale we will give one extract. Cresford, the impatient and 
jealous, was one of the detenus in France: he had made many wild attempts at 
escape from Verdun; one at length succeeded; he pretended to die, and was 
apparently buried, attending his own funeral as a mourner, and thereby gaining a 
power of stepping out of the gates. Instead of reaching home, he was arrested 
in Germany as a spy, and imprisoned first in one dungeon and then another, till 
four years had elapsed. His wife had never loved him, though she had been mar- 
ried too young and too hastily to be well aware of her feelings: she had taken, 
however, all possible pains to esteem him, and encourage an affection which his 
impetuous jealousy naturally somewhat shook. Well, he dies, as she supposes ; 
and is mourned strictly and piously. At length, now two-and-twenty, she mar- 
ries again—to a man to whom she is deeply attached ; and has been married 
two years, when the circumstance takes place recorded in the extract below. 

‘‘ Nearly two years had now elapsed since she had become the happy wife of 
Mr. Hamilton; and he had for nearly two years enjoyed the society of the lovely 
and devoted woman for whom his affection daily increased, as her valuable 
qualities continually opened upon him. She was adored by allaround. The poor 
showered blessings upon her name whenever it was mentioned,—their richer 
neighbours had nothing but acts and words of kindness to record of her. Her 
eldest brother took every opportunity that his avocations allowed him, to run 
down to Bellhanger. Her father, when with Mr. Hamilton, seemed to lose his 
captiousness ; for there is a magic in very high breeding which renders any ebul- 
lition of temper almost impracticable. Matilda, who was become a fine showy 
girl, often passed some time with her sister Ellen, and had profited much by her 
example and advice 

“Mr. and Mrs. Allenham were at this moment in the house; Lord and Lady 
Coverdale, and their daughter, had just arrived, and some other persons, political 
friends of Mr. Hamilton’s. 

“Lady Coverdale had been telling Ellen she thought her the most fortunate 
woman in the world; she had been speaking of Mr. Hamilton, whom she had 
known from his infancy, in terms which even Ellen thought worthy of the theme, 
and had been saying how happy she should esteem herself if she could ever see 
her daughter blessed with such a husband, and possessed of such a home; Al- 
gernon’s friends had been gaily complimenting him upon his good taste and his 
good fortune, and declaring they had sufficient discrimination to appreciate such 
a woman, if they could only have the good fortune to meet with any one at all 
resembling Mrs. Hamilton; when one morning at breakfast, Ellen received a 
letter from her brother, enclosing one directed to her as Mrs. Cresford, and ad- 
dressed to the house in London which she had formerly inhabited. 

“The post-mark was foreign ; and there was something in a letter addressed 
to her by that name, which struck her as being so strange that she did not open 
it, but folding it again in her brother's envelope, she waited till she could retire to 
peruse its contents. She continued to perform her part of hostess at the break- 
fast-table, and told herself it must be a begging letter, from some one, perhaps, 
who had known Mr. Cresford at Verdun. 

“Scill the letter haunted her, and she could scarcely smile at the gay jests 
which passed round the breakfast-table, or listen to the news and gossip contain- 
ed in the correspondence of the other members of the society. The outside was 
se covered with post-marks, and various directions, that she had not remarked in 
what sort of hand the name was wriiten; and she quietly took it out of the 
envelope, just to see if it did look like a begging letter. Her former name al- 
ways made her shudder, she could not tell why; and she had often reproached 
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herself for the feeling, as an unkind and ungrateful one towards the memory of 
him who was gone. It was that strange instinct which had made jher so quickly 
put this letter aside, and it was with an unaccountable trepidation that she again 
drew it forth to examine the handwriting. She looked and looked again, till her 
eyes swam. It was very like the writing which was only too familiarto her. It 
was,—it must be his writing,—she could not be mistaken; only it was impossi- 
ble,—quite impossible. Yet it might contain his last behests, which had, from 
some cause, never been delivered before. She could not open it. She hastily 
concealed it, and turning deadly pale, she sat, scarcely conscious of what passed 
around her, till the last person had been helped to his last cup of tea. 

“‘She longed to know the contents, but there came a sickness over her heart 
which made her postpone the dreaded moment. At length the company rose 
one by one, and straggled towards the windows. She summoned all her might, 
and walked steadily to the door: she sought her own boudoir, and seating herself 
upon the sofa, she again unfolded the envelope, she again gazed on the outside 
—she had not yet courage to break the seal. 

“There was something dreadful in thus receiving the dying injunctions of one 
husband, one who had loved her, too, so passionately—in reading the ebullitions 
of his vehement affection, when she was the adoring wife of another. She felt 
as though he were about to speak to her from the grave. 

“ She looked at the post-marks. ‘There were upon it, in various coloured inks, 
Gratz, Vienna, Dresden, Magdeburg, Hamburg. No Verdun post-mark! How 
strange! Wonder, terror, conquered all other feelings—she tore open the seal 
—it was indeed his own handwriting!—the date, Gratz, June 1808. What 
could it mea? She looked at the end—it was his own, very own name !—it was 
addressed to her? It began, ‘My beloved wife, my own Ellen?’ She could 
read no more ; the letter dropped from her hand, and she fainted on the floor. 

‘“‘She was in this state, when Mr. Hamilton, alarmed by her paleness at break- 
fast, sought her in her boudoir. He raised her from the ground, and calling 
her maid, soon succeeded in restoring her to herself. ‘To herselft No! She 
could never again be what she had been ! 

‘She gazed around with wild and haggard eyes ; then motioning the maid to 
teave the room, and watching with agonized fear till the double doors were both 
closed she screamed rather than said, ‘ He is alive! he is alive! I am not your 
wife, Algernon! I am not yours!’ and she threw herself into his arms, she 
clung to him, she clasped her arms around his neck, with desperate energy, as 
if she thought thus to rivet the tie she felt was severed. 

‘«« Ellen! dearest Ellen! my own gentle Ellen, are you raving! You must 
be ill? What is the matter? You really frighten me!’ he added, attempting 
to smile. 

“ «Took there, Algernon! there it lies! I have only read the first line, and 
would to heaven I had died! Oh! if I could but die now, with my head on your 
bosom,—your arms around me,—my eyes fixed on your's! Dearest, dearest 
Algernon! IJ love you better than any thing else in the whole world—better, ten 
thousand times better than myself! Words cannot express the thousandth part 
of the agonizing love I feel for you! and it isall a crime! Look there! read 
that!’ and she pressed her hands against her eyeballs, as if to exclude hght and 
consciousness. 

‘This burst of passion was so unlike his retiring Ellen, whose affection, though 
evinced by every action of her life, implied by all she said, had still seemed fright- 
ened back into her heart, if in any moment of tenderness she was called upon to 
couch it into actual language, that Mr. Hamilton was lost in astonishment! In 
dread and wonder he took the letter in his hand—he saw the beginning—he looked 
at the date—he staggered to a chair, and exclaiming, ‘Merciful Heaven !’ he too 
remained stupified, unable to utter, and scarcely to think, or to comprehend the 
extent of the misfortune which had befallen them. 

‘“‘ At length reason in some measure resumed its sway, and he suggested, ‘ May 
it not be a forgery? Are you sure it is hishand?’ A momentary light flashed 
athwart her mind; she seized the paper, and they sat down together to the pe- 
rusal of that letter on which their fates so completely hung ! 

“Tt was with difficulty that Algernon and Ellen could fix their eyes upon the 
paper; every thing swam beforethem. They readin silence the following letter 
—with what feelings may be better imagined than described. 

«My BELovep Wire, MY owN ELLEN.—You must have been astonished at 
not hearing from me the result of the desperate attempt to escape from Verdun, 
of which I informed you. It succeeded! so far, at least, as getting safe out of 
that horrible dungeon, disguised as one of the mourners at my own funeral, ac- 
cording to the plan I hinted at in my letter by Maitland, and which he promised 
to describe to you more fully when he reached England. I made my way 
across the Rhine into Germany ; but I found the examination so very strict, and 
the officers at the customhouses so exceeding suspicious, that I fancied I should 





be safer if I advanced farther into Germany, and tried to make my way to 
Hamburg. 

““*] was, however, almost immediately seized as a spy. My ignorance of the 
language was supposed to be a feint; and ] was passed on, from authority to 
authority, from governor to governor, till I believe they began to think me a per- 
son of great importance. 

‘“«*T was at length cast into a prison at this place, and here I have now lan- 
guished more than four years. 

“*T did not venture to write to you while wandering in France. ll letters 
being opened, they might have led to my being traced and identified ; and from 
the moment | was in the power of the Germans, I was not allowed the use of 
pen and paper, lest there might be some hidden meaning in any thing I might 
cespatch to England. 

“+] have now endured four years of mental anguish, such as man has seldom 
survived. There hangs a mist over some of the horrible years spent in this 
abode of misery. The wretches who drove me to desperation, treated me as a 
madman for resenting their cruelty, and I found myself at one time pinioned in a 
straight-waistcoat ? 

“*Was it not enough to madden a cooler head than mine, to gall a calmer 
heart than mine, to be thus severed from the creature one adores, and to know 
one’s lovely wife, left lonely and unprotected, in the bloom of youth, amid all the 
ternptations of this corrupt world? Oh, Ellen! I shall go mad if I think of 
that! But you are virtuous, Ellen !—Yes, yes—If there is virtue in woman, it 
isin you. And yet—Five long yearsof absence! Oh! you will have forgotten 
me. You cannot have loved me, and me alene, in all these years! Oh! God! 
if you should have loved another! My brain goes round! Be faithful to me, 
Ellen, as you value my reason, and your own welfare here and hereafter. 

“ «But I am altered, fearfully altered. I am grown grey; I am twenty years 
older than when we parted. ButI love you, Ellen ; I love you with more ardour, 
more burning, maddening fervour, than when first I bore you in your maiden 
bloom from the home of your childhood. 

“ Write to me, my love, my wife, my own, own blessed wife! Your letter 
will reach me in safety if you enclose it to the new governor, who is a kind- 
hearted man, and has given me permission to bid you do so. He pities me. He 
will stand my friend. He promises to forward a petition which I am now draw- 
ing up, direct to the Emperor, and a ray of hupe has dawned upon me. I may 
yet return to you, my Ellen, and to my children. 

“In life and in death, your adoring husband, 
Cuaries Cresrorp.” 

Ellen and Algernon spoke not—moved not. They sat transfixed—they did not 
venture to raise their eyes to each other. Neither could entertain any doubt of 
the authenticity of the letter. It would be folly, worse than folly, to utter what 
neither could believe. They who had been all the world to each other—they 
whose love had been so pure that angels might have looked down from heaven 
and smiled upon it—what were they nowt ‘They dared not think. 

“At length Ellen murmured, in a low and almost choked yoice— Is he my 
husband, Algernon? Does the law say he is my husband?’ 

“* Ellen, do not make me speak my own doom.’ 

“Tt is enough,’ she said, ‘and my child is—’ she paused for a moment, and 
after a short struggle, continued— is illegitimate !’ ” 

‘“« He was silent. 

“Oh, merciful Heaven!’ she screamed, ‘it cannot be true :’ and she started 
from her seat with a wild look of hope. ‘It isadream! Tell meso, Algernon, 
my own Algernon, my husband, tell me so. Speak to me!’ and she threw her- 
self on her knees at his feet, with clasped hands, and beseeching eyes looking 
up in his face.’ 

“ He lifted her from the ground, and whispered—‘ We can fly, Ellen. There 
are other lands than this. There are countries where we may be beyond the 
reach of British laws, where we may have the clear blue sky of heaven above 
us, where Nature pours forth her treasures to man with a bounteous hand ; where 
we may live in freedom from the trammels of human institutions, but bound 
by the most sacred ties—our own vows of eternal constancy, which surely have 
been registered above.’ 

“+ Live with you as your mistress! No, never, Algernon!’ and she drew 
up her slender form to its full height, and stood the very personification of female 
purity and dignity. ‘Never, Algernon! Any thing would be more tolerable 
than to have you cease to respect me.’ 

She seemed to have regained her self-command. An almost supernatural 
strength for a moment inspired her. 

«* Now what is to be done? What is it our duty todo? Butoh! the shame, 
the dreadful shame, of being exposed to the world as having lived for two years 
in sin. 

At this moment the voices of the children were heard in the passage ; they 
flung open the door, and came bounding joyously into the room with the wild 
flowers they had gathered in their walk. The sight of them softened and over- 
came the mother,—she burst into a flood of tears. 

«They are his children,’ she exclaimed, ‘and he will take them from me. I 





know he will: whichever way I turn, fresh horrors surround me!’ 
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“The po r little things, asto 
milton ally bade them leave their fother, told them she was not well, and 
burried them out of the room. 

mc Ellen, dearest Ellen,’ he said, and approached her. He took her hand, when 

he started away. 3 
err You meee not touch me, Algernon! Itisa crime. You say yourself 
I am his wife, and he is coming home. Algernon!’ she said, in a clear, low 
sepulchral voice, speaking very slowly, ‘I cannot be forced to live with him 





again: No law can compel me todo that. ‘Tell me the law,—let me know the 
truth.’ ; 

« «J cannot say exactly; we will inquire. Compose yourself: let us do nothing 
rashly. Perhaps he may never return,—perhaps he may not live to return; we 


do not know.’ 

««* But I am not your wife?’ 

«“ «This letter may still be a forgery.’ 

«No, no, it is too true! and J am not your wife,’ she repeated, with the ac- 
cent of utter hopelessness 

« He stood in silence ; he could not say she was. He endured agony equal to 
het’s, except that he did not feel the guilt and the remorse which were added to 
all her other sufferings. They remained silent till she could endure it no longer. 
‘ Algernon, no law can be so cruel as to separate us: it is impossible. After all, 
we were lawfully married in achurch: no one forbade the banns,—no one an- 
swered the awful adjuration, “ Let him now speak, or ever after hold his peace. 
Yes, we must be married. We are, are we not? Say so, my own Algernon, 
my husband?’ and she wound herself round him, and looked up in his face with 
ali the winning tenderness she could put into those melting eyes. * I am your 
wife, your wedded wife, am I not, dearest 1’ and she tried to smile—a sweet, sad, 
heart-rending smile. 

«* This was too much for poor Hamilton. He took her in his arms, he pressed 
her to his bosom. ‘You are my own Ellen, my life, my love, the joy of my 
heart ; without you life would be intolerable.’ 

“«T am your wife, dearest ; say so,—in pity say so!” se 

«Yes, yes, you are! In spite of ordinances, human and divine, you are— 
you shall be my wife !’ 

‘+ No,’ she said, slowly shaking her head; ‘no! if you speak so, then I am 
not your wife.’ 

‘She gradually relaxed her hold, her arms dropped by her side, and she sank 
into a chair. 

‘He looked on her for a few moments with a fixed gaze of despair; then 
striking his forehead, he rushed out of the room, darted down the stairs, out 
of the house, and plunged into the most retired part of the park, where he 


nished at their reception, stood aghast. Mr. Ha- , 














wildly paced the ground, beating his bosom, and almost dashing his head against 
the trees. 

«‘ When Ellen saw him hurry from her presence, she gave one shriek. 

«He is gone,’ she cried; ‘gone—I have lost him for ever !’” 


Suniitary. 


Turning Wool into Fur.—The wool-growers of Podolia and the Ukraine, and 
also in the Asiatic province of Astracan, have a peculiar method of turning woo] 
into fur. The lamb, after a fortnights growth, is taken from the ewe, nourished 
with milk and the best herbage, and wrapped up as tight as possible in a linen 
covering, which is daily moistened with warm water, and is occasionally en- 
larged, as the animal increases in size. In this manner the wool becomes soft 
and curly, and is by degrees changed into shining beautiful locks. This is the 
kind of fur which passes under the name of Astracan, and is considered on the 
Continent as the most genteel lining for winter cloaks. Similar trials with 
German sheep have been attended with the same success. ‘The Saxon breed of 
sheep have, within the last ten years, superseded the merinos, and their wool is 
of superior quality. 

The King and the Earl of Munster.—The sons and sons-in-law of the greatest 
personage in the State have now, with hardly any exception, received some offi- 
cial employment, to obyiate the necessity or propriety of placing them on the 
pension list, or any other public land, in order to the maintenance of the position 
which, under existing circumstances, it is no doubt necessary that they should 
hold in society. The Earl of Munster has, in addition to the emoluments which 








he derives from his several military appointments, a property presented to him, | when he died. 


on his advancement to the peerage, by his noble father-in-law, the Earl of 
Egremont. 
and Aid-de-Camp to the King. Lord Adolphus is a Captain in the Navy, Groom 
of the Robes, and Deputy Ranger of Bushy-park. Lord Augustus has the 
valuable living of Maple Durham, and is also Chaplain to the King. Sir Philip 
Sydney, married to Lady Sophia, is one of his Majesty's equerries. Col. Fox, 
married to Lady Mary, has been just appointed Surveyor General of the Ord- 
nance, and one of the King’s aides-de-camp. ‘The Earl of Errol, married to 
Lady Elizabeth, has within the last few weeks been appointed Knight Mareschal 
of Scotland. ‘The only son-in-law of his Majesty without any appointment is 
Viscount Falkland, married to the youngest of the family, Lady Amelia. 

Onions.—Four ounces of onion seed, sowed on a compost in drills, four inches 
asunder, produced 857lbs. This was at Stowy Farm, Somerset. 


LIVING HEIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 


Age next 
Birth Day. 
1. Princess Alexandrina Victoria of Kent - - - - - 14 
2. Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland - . - - - 62 
3. George Fred. Alex. Ch. Ern. Aug. of Cumberlan¢ - - - 4 
4. Augustus Frederic, Duke of Sussex - - - - - - 60 
5. Adolphus Frederic, Duke of Cambridge - . - - _ 
6. George William of Cambridge - - - - - - - 14 
7. Augusta Caroline of Cambridge - - - - - - ane 
8. Augusta Sophia of England - - - - - - - 65 
9. Elizabeth Landgr. of Hesse Homburg - - - - - 63 
10. Mary, Duchess of Gloucester = - - - - - - - 67 
11. Princess Sophia of England - - - - - - - 56 
12. William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester - - - - - 57 
13. Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester - - - - - 60 
14. Charles Fred. Aug. Wm., late reigning Duke of Brunswick and 
Lunenburg - - A e ‘ ‘ “ » P .- @ 
7 William, reigning Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg - - - 7 
6. 


Augustus of Brunswick, uncle of the two last, after whom comes the 
House of Wurtemberg, embracing Frederica Catherina, wife of Jerome Napo- 
leon, and also their son ; after whom the succession would go to the House of 
Denmark, then to that of the King of the Netherlands, the family of the Elector 
of Hesse Cassel. But this list need not be extended farther. _ 

Napoleon's theory of fighting a battle—His manwuvre is, always to havea 
<letached army ready to fall on the rear of the enemy's movements. A day or 
two before the battle he marches a corps of from 20 to 50 thousand men to the 
Jeft or right, with orders to advance on the sound of his guns. The enemy are 
then attacked in front, and held in play until the period of exhaustion arrives, and 
‘a general attack can be made. ‘The result is quite secure ; the enemy suddenly 
see a ew army in their rear. ‘They must, then, either retreat at once, before 
tthe roads are clused up; or, if they resist the attack in front, they are liable to 
the attack in rear by the fresh force ; or, if they are beaten in front, they must be 
driven directly upon that force. Napoleon pays the greatest attention to ground : 
he has always inspected the enemy's position, if possible ; but this hurried in- 
spection was not enough ; after the battle he inspected it again, and with extreme 
wamuteness ; rode over it foot by foot, and left not a nook unexplored. His first 
(point gained by this was a nearer guess at the actual numbers opposed to him 
His next was, probably, an insight into the principles on which their generals 
acted ; and he thus got the key to the cypher of their tactics. 

Hints for wives.—Obedience is a very small part of conjugal duty, and, inmost 
cases, easily performed. Much of the comfort of the married life depends upon 
the lady; a great deal more, perhaps, than she is aware of. She scarcely knows 
her own influence ; how much she may do by persuasion—how much by sympa- 
thy—how much by unremitted kindness and little attentions. ‘To acquire and 
retain such influence, she must, however, make her conjugal duties her first ob- 
ject. She must not think that any thing will do for her husband—that any wine 
is good enough for her husband—that it is not worth while to be agreeable when 
there is only her husband—that she may close her piano, or lay aside her brush, 











Lord Frederick Fitzclarence is a Colonel in the army, and Equerry | 





THe Alvion. 


where they are formed by the state; yet is the thing, perhaps, in quite as great 
perfection in Holland as in any part of the world, if the accounts may be trusted 
which they give of themselves. If a national religion were of no farther use, it 
is still something if it withholds the stamp of open recognition from places of this 
infamous description ; so that hypoerisy, which we do much abuse, is not without 
its uses, by forcing us to observe some measure and decorum in our vices, or, at 
least, to comply with the Apostolic direction of ‘ avoiding all evil.” So becom- 
ing is ittoa Dutchman's face, that you would be as likely to suspect him of be- 
ing a spendthrift as a libertine —Faulkner's Tour in Germany, &c. 

A peep at the Citadel.—A French colonel on the retired list, who had arrived 
from Paris for the purpose of visiting the citadel of Antwerp, was in despair at 
finding that, though rich and well known, he had no more chance of gaining his 
object than any common man. His vanity would not allow him to return defeat- 
ed; but, at a loss how to succeed, he consulted his friend O’Farel, asking him 
what he would do in similar circumstances. ‘I would immediately put on a 
miner's jacket,” said he, ‘‘ which, being that of a brave man, would be no dis- 
honour to me, and enter the citadel with the party that are just setting out.” No 
sooner said than done. The colonel put on the miner's dress, and soon found 
himself in the interior of the fortress. Scarcely had he passed the gate, howev- 
er, when General Rulhieres appeared, and gave orders for twenty men to be 
counted off and sent to work with all expedition. The disguised colonel marched 
gaily at their head, and being among the very foremost, was included in the de- 
tachment, and set to labour in an obscure spot, without the slightest possibility of 
satisfying his curiosity, and was kept at hard labour til] four o’clock, though he 
repeatedly attempted to explain to the sergeant that he did not belong to the com- 
pany of miners, beingalways silenced by some rude command to mind his work, 
and not lose his time in talking. ‘his adventure at length reached Marshal Ge- 
rard, who, after being highly amused by it, compensated the colonel for his bad 
luck by sending him an order to be admitted the next morning into the citadel, and 
shown every thing he wished to see, and General Rulhieres himself had the kind- 
ness to receive him in person and accompany him to every point of interest. 

The Bulgarians.—The Bulgarian is handsome, robust, patient, stubborn, and 
very jealous, with primitive manners, The stranger who puts up for the night in a 
cottage has the best of everything, and sleeps on the same floor with father and 
mother, sons and daughters. ‘The women are tall and beautiful—the finest race 
that I saw in Turkey—-with peculiarly small hands and feet. ‘Their costume is 
elegant, consisting of a striped shift, which covers without concealing the bust, 
fastened round the throat with a heavy gokd or silver clasp, a short worked petti- 
coat, and an embroidered pelisse, a la Polonaise, confined by a broad ornamental 
girdle. The hair is dressed in long braids, and their wrists and waists adorned with 
solid gold bracelets and buckles; the poorest have them. Yet these nymphs of 
the Balkans are household slaves, and are to be seen in the severest we :ther 
drawing water at the fountains. No peasantryin the whole world are so well off. 
The lowest Bulgarian has abundance ot every thing—meat, poultry, eggs, milk, 
rice, cheese, wine, bread, good clothing, a warm dwelling, and a horse to ride. Jt 
is true he has no newspaper to inflame his passions, nor knife and fork to eat 
with, nor bedstead to lie on, and therefore may be considered by some people an 
object of pity.—S/ade’s Travels. 

The late Major General Sir Goorge Ridout Bingham, K. C. B.—This distin- 
guished officer, whose death is announced as having taken place on Thursday 
last, January 10, in Cumberland-terrace Regents’s-park, London, entered the ar- 
my in 1793, when he was appointed an ensign, in the 69th foot; Lieutenant in 
the same regiment 1795; Captain 81st foot, 1786; Major, 82d foot, 22d Jan. 
1801 ; Lieut.-Colonel, 34th foot, 1805 ; Colonel in the army, Jan. 1813; Major 
General, 12th August, 1819. Sir George served one year and a half in Corsica, 
and un board the fleet in the Mediterranean; eight months in Minorca, and in 
Portugal and Spain. He was present at the battles of Talavera, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. He also served some time as second on the staff at 
St. Helena; June 12, 1831, he was appointed Colonel-Commandant of the 2d 
battalion of the rifle-brigade, in the place of Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, de- 
ceased, and the dissolution of the Gallant General again occasions a vacancy in 
the command of that corps. Sir G. Bingham was appointed a Knight Com- 





them, and as to the provisions of the law for inflicting punishment onthe persons 
guilty of them. * . * * * 

5. As the result of this commission affords a proof that the law when. vigo- 
rously administered is adequate to put down outrages, the committee feel them- 
selves relieved from the necessity of taking into their consideration the expe- 
diency of strengthening it in the manner proposed in the petition on which this 
committee was appointed. * * * * 

6. It appears to the committee, to be clearly established by the evidence they 
have taken, that the powers for the administration of the Jaws may and ought to 
be improved and rendered more effectual as well for the prevention as the punish- 
ment of offences; and they feel anxious that this should be done, because the 
efficient administration of the ordinary and established laws will go very far vo 
remove all grounds for requiring new and extra-constitutional measures. 

7. The defects in the means of administering the laws consist principally in 
the magistrates not having proper legal assistance in discharging what may be 
considered the technical and formal parts of their duties; in the insufficient 
means for investigating and tracing crimes, from their commission to the arrest of 
the delinquents ; and also in great negligence and irregularity in conducting all 
the proceedings, from the time of the arrest until the delinquents are brought 
before the judge and jury for trial; and, above all, in the want of some system 
for the speedy and immediate bringing to justice offenders against the public 
peace, so as to meet in an early stage the effect of conspiracies to subvert the 
law. 

8. In order to provide a remedy for these defects, the committee are of , opi- 
nion, that instead of aclerk of the crown for each circuit in Ireland, there ought 
to be, according to the plan recently acted upon by the Irish government in’ the 
case of one circuit, a clerk of the crown for each county; and that he should be 
made an efficient officer for assisting the magistrates in the investigation of 
crimes immediately on their commission, and in taking examinations. For this 
purpose he should have an office in the county town, and a sufficient number of 
clerks to attend and afford assistance to the magistrates at the petty sessions, to 
receive their instructions, and to be ancillary to them in every respect in the dis- 
charge of their duties for the detection and punishment of crime. ‘The estab- 
lishing of an efficient office of this kind would not only very much contribute to 
render the laws more powerful, in preventing the violation of them with so much 
impunity as is now the case, but it would also be of great value in introducing a 
salutary improvement in the discharge of the magisterial duties, by rendering 
their proceedings more strictly comfermable tothe rules and forms of law—a cir- 
cumstance which will lead to a more upright and efficient administration of jus- 
tice, and go far, at the same time, to remove unfavourable impressions sometimes 
entertained by the people against the magistrates. ® % 

10. The first object of the law which the committee recommend to be passed 
is to give power to the Jord Lieutenant of Ireland, ina case of violent disturb- 
ance of the peace by a Whiteboy association shall actually occur, to issue his 
warrant for a special assembling of the court of quarter sessions, at a period 
when, according to the ordinary course of the law, it could not assemble; and, 
if the occasion should seem to require it, to appoint a person of high standing 
at the bar to act as assessor to the court. The court totry all prisoners charged 
with Whiteboy and other offences below the rank of capital felonies, and to 


continue to sit by adjournment from time to time until tranquillity shall be 
restored. 


11. The next object of this law should be to give effect toa plan for checking 
Whiteboy cunspiracies on their first being formed, by preventing the conspirators 
¢ - . 
from assembling at nocturnal meetings. The following extracts from the evi- 
dence prove how much the farmers and other persons in the Queen’s county, of 
all religious persuasions, desire that protection should be afforded by law against 
the evil effects of these nocturnal meetings :— 
Evidence of Mr. Edge. 

Is there a wish among the Catholic farmers to prevent men assembling at night 
and that there should be a power given to take them up !—I have conversed with 
a great many, and there is an universal wish that such a law should be enacted 
as should prevent men assembling at night without being able to account for 





maner of the Bath for his services ; and he had also the honor of wearing a cross 
and one clasp, for his services in the field. At his death he was the General 
Officer in command of the Munster district, but extreme ill-health compelled 
him to return from Ireland, and he was about to relinquish the appointment 


The Navy.—As the present Admiralty has evinced a wish not to increase the 
number of Naval Commissioned Officers, we give the decrease, as shewn in the 
Official Navy Lists of Jan., 1832, aud Jan., 1833:— 








Flag Officers - - - 184 - 173 
Retired Admirals and Captains 45 - 43 
Captains and Commanders - 1,700 - 1,674 
Lieutenants - - - - 3,305 - 3,210 
Masters - . - - §22 - 499 
Surgeons and Assistants - 1,050 - 1,039 
Purrses - - - - 641 - 631 

7,447 7,269 


We were shown the other day, while in Edinburgh, the whole of Sir Walter 
Scott's poetry in manusciipt, exactly as it escaped from the hands of the author 
—a sight which interested us not a little. His method of composition seems to 
have been prodigiously rapid; in general he was satisfied with a first draft, and 
yet the corrections are the reverse of numerous. Virgil, it is said, deemed it 
best to pour forth a hundred extemporaneous verses, and then spend the day in 
correcting them ; but Sir Walter Scott lacked patience for this species of drudge- 
ry; the pen, in his hand, he literally improvised, and his command of language, 
great as it was, scarcely kept pace with the extraordinary fertility of his imagina- 
tiun. All his poems were written in fragments on sheets of letter paper, and 
despatched by post to his friend Mr. James Ballantyne. In looking over Marmion, 
we discovered that nearly the whole of it had been compused in London, and that 
the letters containing the early cantos were franked by the Duke of Hamilton 
and the Earl of Aberdeen. Near to the concivsion, a simple remark made by 
Mr. Ballantyne, while forwarding a proof, elicited on the spur of the moment an 
additional passage, which is, perhaps, one of the finest in the whole of that no- 
ble poem.—Dumfries Courier. 

The British Oak.—Among the traditions of this wonderful tree, the following 
will, we have no doubt, prove interesting to our readers. The large Golenes 
oak, which was felled in the year 1810, for the use of his Majesty's navy, grew 
about four miles from the town of Newport, in Monmouthshire ; the main trunk, 
at ten feet long, produced 450 cubic feet, one limb, 355, one ditto 472, one ditto 
235, one ditto 156, one ditto 113, and six other limbs of inferior size averaged 93 


timber: 
was stolen out of the barge at Newport. the exact weight is not known. 
men were twenty days stripping and cutting down this tree; and a pair of saw- 

yers were five months converting it, without loosing a day (Sunday excepted.) 
The money paid for converting it only, independent of the expense of carriage, 
was £82, and the whole produce of the tree, when brought to market, was within | 
a trifle of £600. It was bought standing for £405. The maintrunk was nine 
feet and a half in diameter, and in sawing it through a stone was discovered, six 
feet from the grownd, above a yard in the body of the tree, through which the 
saw cut. ‘The stone was about six inches in diameter, and completely shut in, 
but round which there was not the least symptoms of decay. ‘The rings in its 
butt were carefully reckoned and amounted to above 400 in number, a convincing 
proof that this tree was in an improving state for upwards of 400 years; and as | 
the ends of some of its branches were decayed and had dropped off, it is pre- | 


| 


Manchester Herald. 
—>—. 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
STATE OF IRELAND. 

The following is the report of the Select Committee appointed to examine into 
the state of the disturbed counties in Ireland—into the immediate causes which 
have produced the same—and into the efficiency of the laws for the suppression 
of outrages against the public peaee, and to whom the petition of the High 
Sheriff and James W. Rolleston, one of the grand jury of the King’s County | 
for the re-enactment of the Insurrection Act, was referred :-— 








for why should she play or paint merely to amuse her husband? No—she must 
consider all these little arts of pleasing chiefly valuable on his account—as means 
of perpetuating her attractions, and giving permanence to his affection. She 
must remember that her duty consists not so much in great and solitary acte— 
in displays of the sublime virtues to which she will only be occasionally called : 
but in trifles—in a cheerful smile, or a minute attention naturally rendered, and 
proceeding from a heart fullof kindness, anda temper full of amiability —Mrs 
Sandford’s Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 

A Dutchman's Haram.—As an exemplification of ‘Dutch morality, I, perhaps, 
ought not to have passed over this spielhouse without some remark. ‘The spiel- 
house, or spielhans, is a Dutchman's haram, which, they tell you, he frequents as 
regularly as his counting-house or smoking club. Hitherto the phlegmatic sen- | 
sualist repairs .o con over the charms of the fair sex, and whe-e they are made 
to pass in review before him, as horses are walked or trotted up and down the 
stable-yard at Tattersall’s, to show their points ; they are inspected as they pass, | 
with a gravity not less imperturbed, or an eye less curious. The peculiar sanc- | 
tity of the Calvanistic religion permits not, it appears, any government license to 
be extended to this description of establishment, as in Paris, or other great cities, | 


The committee inquired into the disturbances which existed in Ireland at th¢ 
time of their being appointed, and into the immediate causes of them. They 
also inquired how far the laws for suppressing illegal associations and insurrection 
are sufficiently strong and powerful. 


» 
a. 


The committee have been occupied until within a few days in examining 
witnesses, and therefore it is impossible for them, now that the session is nearly 
ata close, and that several of the members of the committee are no longer in 
attendance, to prepare such a report on the mass of information which has been 
obtained as the gieat importance of the subjects referred to the committee would 
under other circumstances, render it their duty to draw up. The defect, how- 
ever, will be in a great measure compensated by the quantity of documents and 
evidence. From these the House will be fully competent to form its own op 
nion upon the disturbances, the causes of them, and the laws for suppress 

them. The petition of the magistrates of the King’s County, and the very abl: 
charges of the Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and of Baron Smith, at the 


| Special commission lately held at Maryborough, and at the spring assizes, afforded 


the fullest information with respect to the nature and extent of the outrages and 
disturbances which have taken place; and the numerous witnesses who have 
been examined before the committee supply full information as to the causes of 


feet each, making the whole number 2,426 cubic feet of sound and convertible | 





themselves. 

The question refers to the Catholic farmers; have the catholic farmers that 
wish !—Yes, all the Catholic farmers. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF A DEPUTATION OF PRIESTS TO THE LORD LIEU- 
TENANT OF THE QUEEN'S COUNTY. 

‘The object of this association is to traverse the country by day and by night, 
and to co-operate with the constituted authorities for the protection of all peace- 
able subjects. The patrol should be, in our opinion, accompanied at least by a 
few of the military or police. As a considerable number of the deluded have, 
since the advice of their bishop, renounced their evil practices, the difficulty in 
overwing the remainder is considerably diminished. This object could be easily 
attained by calling at the houses of suspected persons to try if they ~were at 
home ; and if they were reclaimed, they would readily answer; if not, they might 
be waiched ; and as they are generally servants or labourers, they could be dis- 
missed with safety under the protection of such an-association. The efficient 
co-operation of all landlords, agents, and other influential persons, is earnestly 
solicited, both in the formation of this society and in the effectual execution of 
itsregulations. We are convinced that these and no other constitutional means 
can render this country safe to inhabit, heretofore so distinguished for its moral 
and peaceable conduct.” # # * 

Evidence of Henry Smith, Esq. 

When you say you know it, is it from conversation with persons of credit!— 
T hold a good deal of conversation with the farmers in my own neighbourhood, 
and I consult them frequently on the state of the country. I showed my plan 
to some of them, and they seemed to think it would have been an excellent thing 
some months ago, but they imagine that the thing may have gone rather too far 
for it now 

Are they the Catholic farmers you allude to now? Some Catholics. 
it to the priest of the parish, and he seemed to approve of it. 

You have said in your plan that you think it advisable there should be visits at 
night ; do you think it advisable to pass a law to enable the magistrates or those 
parties to pay those visits'—You must call the farmers and heads of families 
together and propose it to them ; I think it very probable they would not object 
to doing it ; but, by the existing law, I believe you have no right to enter into a 
man’s domicile without a warrant. 

Do you think there would be much objection to these sorts of visits when the 
country was in a state of disturbance '—I think not ; but if there was any penalty 
attached to it, I should be sorry to have to inflict that penalty. I think a magis- 
trate should be more as a mediator between the severity of the law and the de- 
lusion of those people who go out at night; therefore, I should feel reluctance 
to act under the Insurrection Act 

Supposing the penalty was a very moderate one, or the punishment extending 


I showed 





The bark was estimated st six tons, but as some of the heavy body bark | ' arrest and detention for a certain number of hours !—I should not see any 
: " Five | objection to that; but my idea is, that the individuals of a family being absent 


should be called upon to account for their absence at unseasonable hours by some 
constituted authority. 

It is rather a plan to expose their absence than to show they are parties to the 
outrages then committing in the district '—I am supposing that the country was 
in the same state as it was in the last six winter months, otherwise I would on 


no account intrench upon the liberty of the subject. 
| Under those circumstances, you think it necessary to have these visits at night, 


in order to put a stop to those nocturnal assemblages ?—I am satisfied that the 


radical evil consists in the assemblage of these parties for the purpose of paying 


their nocturnal visits, and that they commit aets of barbarity together that they 
would shudder at individually. 


Do you think that they would be checked by those night visits you have de- 


sumed it had stood a great number of years after it had attained maturity. — | scribed 1—I hey would, I think, to a certain degree. 


And that the farmers would generally approve of that particular infringement 
of the liberty of the subject under those circumstances '—It would be very ne- 
cessary for the gentry of the country to require the concurrence of the clergy of 
it, both Protestant and Catholic ; and if you were to make friends of them, and 
treat them with the confidence to which I think, from my own knowledge, they 
are generally entitled, a great deal might be done; but both clergy should be ap- 
plied to ; 1 am unwilling to make any distinction. 

12. The foregoing extracts from the evidence leave no doubt of the desire 
which prevails amongst the well disposed of all pursuasions, thatthe Legislature 
should place some controul over nocturnal meetings in actual cases of the exist- 
ence of Whitebey conspiracies and crimes. 

13. The committee are of opinion that this controul ought to be provided; but 
they wish that whatever authority shall be given to prevent nocturnal meetings 
hould be placed under such regulations as shall effectually prevent the abuse of 
it, and‘shall carry it as little as possible beyond the strict principles of the con- 
stitution. For this purpose, they propose that this authority should never be 
acted upon except under circumstances of really urgent necessity, and never but 
in the presence of an officer of high responsibility; and they also propose that 
the punishment to be inflicted on persons who shall be found absent from their 

ouses in the disturbed districts, shall be, in the first instance at least, of the 
slightest description. In making this suggestion to the house, the committee 
would feel great reluctance in doing so if they did not entertain a conviction 
that such remedial measures as may tend to remove the causes of crime would 
at the same time be adopted. They are fully of opinion that an increase of the 
rigour of the law cannot alone restore peace in Ireland 

14. The new law, in the opinion of the committee should provide that when- 
ever the Lord Lieutenant shall have appointed a general session to be held for 
trying the minor Whiteboy offences, the court shall be empowered, on a repre- 
sentation from a grand jury of the sessions, to issue its warrant to give authority 


“for calling at the houses of suspected persons, to try if they were at home ;” 
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the warrant to be executed always in the presence of a magistrate, and the per- 
sons who may be absent from their houses to be ‘summoned by the court of 
sessions, and if unable to give a satisfactory explanation to the court of the cause 
of their being absent, a record to be made of the conviction of their absence : 
those persons who shall be found absent a second time, to give bail for their good 
behaviour for twelve months, and in default of doing so to be committed to the 
country gaol for one month. ; ; om ef 

15. Although the committee have not sufficient time to give an opinion on each o 
the several causes which have been stated in the evidence to have occasioned the 
recent disturbances, there are one or two of them to which they beg to call the 
attention of the house. ‘The removal of tenants from farms at the expiration of 
old leases is unquestionably a considerable cause of those disturbances, and the 
committee have considered this subject with the view, if possible, of getting rid 
of this source of evil. * * * er 

16, What they have to propose is, that whenever the landlord shall find it neces- 
sary to diminish the number of occupants on his estate, and be willing to give toa 
tenant who has not the means of providing for himself, when removed, a sum of 
money, as we trust a landlord will always be found willing to do, that then a fur- 
ther sum, bearing a fixed proportion to that given by the landlord, shall be applied 
to the use of the tenant out of some public fund to assist him to emigrate, or in 
whatever other way it may seem, on further consideration of the legislature, to be 
more advisable to apply the joint sums for the advantage of the tenant and the in- 
terests of the public. . 

17. The committee are of opinion, that the principles of giving aid from a pub- 
lic fund to a removed tenant is justifiable, in consequence of the legislature hav- 
ing directly or indirectly interfered, and made no inconsiderable change in the 
condition of the poorest land occupiers by the passing of the several acts of par- 
liament. These acts consist of those for allowing ejectments to be brought at 
the quarter-sessions, for preventing joint-tenancy, and for enforcing covenants in 
leases against alienation, by each and all of which the condition ot the lower or- 
ders has been interfered with and changed. By the act for bringing eyectments, 
the facilities of removing tenants are encreased, while, by other acts, the diffi- 
culty of the tenants is encreased, when removed from the old holdings, of aequir- 
ing new ones. * * * * * 


Zhe Alvion. 


The revenues of the Church, against which so violent an outcry has recently 
been raised, have for long been collected with unexampled forbearance by the 
Irish Protestant Clergy. From the papers laid before Parliament, it appears, 
that while the tithe, as collected by the English clergy, on an average, amounts 
to a twentieth, that drawn by the Irish hardly amounts to a fortieth of the pro- 
duce. Recently the proportion has daily been growing smaller; and at last it 
has, in many parts of the country, been totally destroyed. Individual cases of 
harshness may have occurred, which are not surprising, considering the long con- 
tinued vexations to which tbe clergy have been exposed by the Catholic tenantry ; 
but, upon the whole, their dues have been levied with a degree of moderation of 
which the Christian church affords few examples. 

We are decidedly friendly to a Commutation of Tithes, and their imposition 
asa burdenon the landlord directly; but we are so, because we are convinced 
it would ameliorate the condition of the clergy, not because there is the sligtest 
chance of its relieving the distresses or lightening the burdens of the cultivators. 
We would avoid the unseemly spectacle of the parochial clergymar contending 
with his flock ; and relieve both parties from the extremities to which they are 
now reduced—the one of starving, or levying their dues in kind—the other, of 
suffering their cattle to be distrained, or incurring the spiritual censure of their 
Catholie director. We would put an end to the disgracefal sale of distrained 
cattle, in which an insulated clergyman, supported by the armed police and the 
military, is to bo secn on one side, and 50,000 Cutholics on the other. But 
while, for the sake of peace, and to avoid the painful collision which now exists, 
we would strongly advocate a commutation of tithes, nothing can be clearer, 
than that the condition of the tenantry will by such a change be rendered much 
worse than before. Extravagantly high as rents now are in most parts of Ireland, 
they would become still higner if the tithes were laid on the landlord, and no de- 
duction from his demands were permitted on the score of tithe to the rector. 
The overwhelming mendicity and redundant population of Ireland, is by no 
means an insurmountable evil. Scotland, at the close of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, was overrun by 200,000 beggars, who set all law at defiance, and lived at free 
quarters on the industrious poor in every quarter; but this immense mass of 
mendicity, amounting to about a fifth of the whole population of the country at 
the time, has long since disappeared, and the condition of her labouring classes, 








19. There is another circumstance which contributes very much to the demo- become the object of envy to the surrounding states. ‘The resources, both agri- 


ralization of the people and the disturbance of the public peace to which the com- cultural and commercial, of Ireland, are immense. 


Her soil contains above 


mittee are anxious to call the attention of the house—namely, the extent to which | 12,000,000 arable acres, exclusive of 5,000,000 that might be rendered arable. 
vagrancy and mendicity prevail in Ireland. But they can only shortly allude to | Now, supposing that of this quantity 3.000,000 of acres are annually devoted to 
it, and suggest, though they have not time to do more than give a hasty consi- | potatoes, 3,000,000 to wheat, and 6,000,000 to grass, oats, or barley; we shall 
deration to the subject, the mere outline of a plan which appears to be calcula- | find, that from this arable portion alone, there might be raised the following quan- 


ted to diminish the evil. 


20. The committee are aware how nearly allied a remedy for this evil is with 

8 poor law system ; but it appears to them that a partial remedy may be applied, 

even if the apprehensions of the consequences of poor laws should deter the le- 
* * 


gislature from introducing them into Ireland. 


tity of food. 
3 millions acres in wheat, at two quarters per acre, 6,000,000 quarters. 
3 millions acres potatoes, at 50 bolls per acre, 150,000,000 bolls. 
Now, six millions of quarters of wheat will maintain six millions of souls, and 


* | 150,000,000 bolls of potatoes will at the very least maintain 15,000,000 more ; 


21. In reference to this subject, the committee have in view the laws in the | so that the wheat and potatoes growing on these six millions of acres alone, 
Irish statute book for establishing houses of industry, which suggest some useful | would maintain éwenty-one millions of souls. This is supposing the waste lands 
and practical regulations for the management of vagrants and mendicants ; and it | jn the island to yield nothing, the mountain pasture to yield nothing, and six 
appears to the committee to be by no means impossible, that if those laws were | millions of the arable acres to be devoted to the production of grass, oats, or 
improved in the way they admit of, they would provide a remedy in a great mea- | barley, for the convenience and luxuries of life. It is evident, therefore, that 


sure for many of the evils of vagrancy and mendicity. 


there is ample room in the soil of Ireland to maintain at least three times its pre- 


22. So many witnesses have concurred in the great evils arising from the im- | sent population, in the highest state of affluence and comfort. 


moderate use of spirituous liquors, and the difficulties which exist of coutrouling 


The manufacturing and commercial advantages of Ireland also are immense. 


persons who assemble in public houses at periods of disturbance, that the commit- | From the cheapness of labour, which, at an average, is little more than half that 
tee strongly recommend this subject to the early consideration of the legislature. | in Great Britain, the linen manufactures of the North have of late years made 


They are of opinion, that however desirable it may be to facilitate the sale of spi- 


the most rapid progress, and a considerable part of the commercial capital of 


rits as a source of revenue, due care should be taken, in the issue of licenses and Glasgow has already emigrated to that more favourable seat of manufacturing 


the police of public houses, that they may not be made the cause of crime 


>| industry. ‘The numerous natural harbours and deeply indented bays of the Irish 


which it is so much the object of the legislature to prevent. The committee more | coast, give it facilities for the formation of seaports, and a cuastways commerce, 
particularly allude to the class of persons usually selected for license, and the | unknown to any other part of the empire. All along the west coast the shore is 
practice of increasing the number in retired parts of the country, where they are | so precipitous, that almost every bay may be formed at little expense into a har- 
not required for public convenience, and also to the defects in the present state | our ; and Valentia, the nearest point of Europe to America, is evidently destined, 


of the law, which deprives the magistracy of the controul which should be exer 


- | if the intentions of nature are not thwarted by her own demagogues, to become 


cised over public houses. In future, where a county shall be declared by the | the great emporium of British export to the countless millions of the New World, 


Lord Lieutenant to be in a state of disturbance, the public houses of all kinds 


should be placed wholly under the controu! of the magistrates. 


23. The committee are of opinion that the licensing system is so defective, 
that, even without reference to the general disturbances, it ought to be completely plored, the extent of which is incalculable. 


reformed. 


—>—— 
IRELAND. 
From an Article in Blackwood’s Magazine for January. 


During the whole war, Ireland paid neither income-tax nor assessed taxes ; and 


and render the West of Ireland the scene of as great commercial activity as the 
Severn or the Mersey. 

In her fisheries, too, Ireland enjoys a mine of wealth hitherto almost unex- 
The rivers on its western coast all 
abound with salmon ; its herring and deep sea fisheries are equal in extent, and 
superior in quality, to those of the whole of Great Britain. Little expense is 
required to render every bay on the north and west coast a fishing station, which 
may rival the activity of Wick or Thurso. 

The Dutch have long monopolized the herring-fishery of the Shetland Isles ; 





the sum thus made a present of by England to her people, amounted at the very | andin Adam Smith’s time, it was calculated that it yielded to them annually a 
lowest calculation to £50,000,000 sterling. She shared in the full benefit of the | clear profit of two millions a-year; it may safely be affirmed, that the coast and 
war in consequence of the immense extent of the demand for agricultural pro- | deep-sea fisheries of Ireland are capable of yielding a clear profit to the nation 
duce which its expenditure occasioned, without feeling any of the burdens which | of at least double that sum. ‘The religion of the great bulk of the inhabitants 
neutralized its extension in this country. No poor’s rates are levied on her land- | is as great an advantage in this, asin every other it is a disadvantage to their 
holders ; in other words, they are levied on England and Scotland instead, and | industry ;—the Catholics, by consuming fish only on fast days, and Lent, afford 
thie island is in consequence overwhelmed by a mass of indigence created in the | the great market for fisheries all over the world. There is no reason why the 
neighbouring kingdom, but which British indulgence has relieved them from the | peasantry of Ireland should not generally eonsume salt herrings with their daily 
necessity of maintaining. The amount of the sums annually paid by the Parlia- | meal of potatoes ; and if so, no limit can be assigned to the extent of their fishe- 
ment of Great Britaid to objects of charity and utility in Ireland almost exceeds | ries, or the degree of comfort which they may spread through their labouring 
belief, and is at least five times greater than all directed to the same objects in | population. 


both the other parts in the empire taken together.* Yet with all their good deeds, 


What is it, then, which retains in such an abject state of misery a country 


past, present, and to come, Ireland is the most discontented part of the United | so prodigally gifted by nature, and so indulgently treated by government? How 


Kingdom. 


has it happened that Ireland, so kindly cherished by Great Britain for the last half 


Notwithstanding all the efforts of her demagogues to distract the country, and | century, almost without taxation, certainly without any of the burdens which at 


counteract all the liberality and beneficence of the English Government, Ireland 


the same period have overwhelmed British industry, is in so deplorable a state ; 


has advanced with greater rapidity in industry, wealth, and all the real sources of | that, abounding in agricultural riches, its people should so often be starving ; 
happiness, during the last thirty years, than any other part of the empire. Since / enjoying every advantage for manufactures, its industry should in so many quar- 


the Union, she has made a start both in agricultural and manufacturing industry, 


ters be languishing ; and begirt with the finest fisheries in Europe, it should de- 


quite unparalleled, and much greater than Scotland had made during the first | rive comparatively nothing from that inexhaustible source of wealth? The Irish 


hundred years after her incorporation with the English dominions.t It is quite | have an answer ready ; they say it is misgovernment. 


We agree with them ; it 


evident, that if the demagogues would let lreland alone—if the wounds in her | is misgovernment; but it is not the misgovernment of England, but of their 


political system were not continually kept open, and the passions of the peopl 


incessantly inflamed, by her popular leaders, she would become as rich and pros- 


e | own factious demagogues, which has occasioned all the misery. 


perous as she is populous—that, instead of a source of weakness, she would be-| SPECIAL APPARITIONS WHICH PRESENT THEM- 


come a pillar of strength to the united empire—and instead of being oversprea 
with the most wretched and squalid population in Europe, she might eventuall 
boast of the most contented and happy. 





* The following is a statement of the prineipal sums annually paid by Government to 


the Charities in Dublin ;— 


Protestant Schools, L.38,300 Brought forward, L.126,524 
Foundling Hospital, - 32,500 Dublin Police, - 26,600 
House of Industry, - 36,640 Lock Hospital. - 8,000 
Lunatic Asylum, - 084 Dublin Society, - 9,230 
Fever Board, - 12,000 Education Society - 5,538 
Carry forward, L.126,524 L.175,292 
t Imports into Ireland from all parts, in 1801 and 1825. 
In 1801 In 1825. 


Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard, 44,314 ards, 


4,996,885 yards, 


Cottonyarn, - - - - 375,000 tbs. 2,702,000 Ibs. 
Cotton wool, - - + = = = 1,200,000 Ibs. 4,065,000 Ibs. 
Flax seed, Gite - - - - 376,000 bushels. 

Tallow, ‘a a eo - 16,000 cwts. 131,000 cwts. 
Iron, unwrought, - - - - - 7,454 tons. 17,902 tons. 
Coals, - - - 3,15,000 tons. 738,000 tons. 


Exports out of Ireland to all parts. 
In 1801. In 1825. 


Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard, 1,256 yards. 10,567,000 yards. 
Linen manufactures, - - - - 37,911,000 yards, 55,114,000 yards. 
Flax, undressed, - - ~ - - 1,639 cwts. 54,898 cwts. 


Lrish spirits, - - “rR - 178,000 gallons, 
Aggregate Official Value of Imports from all parts. 
In 1801, L..4,621,000. In 1825, L.8,596,00 
Aggregate Official Value of Exports to all parts. 
In 1801, L.4,064,000 In 1825, L. 9,243,000 


Aggregate value of produce“or manufactures of the United Kingdom, as distinguished 
from Foreign or Colonial merchandise, exported from Ireland :—In I801, L. 3,778,000. 


Jn 1825, L.9,102,000. 
Tea entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 


In 1792 == — 1,844,000 Ibs. In 1822, - _— 3,816,000 Ibs. 
1793 = 2,148,000 1823. = 3,367,000 
1794 = 2,041,000 1824 - 3,387,000 
1795 - 2,970,000 1825 - 3,889,000 
1796 == =. 2,326,000 1826 - 3,807,000 
1797 + 2,492,000 1827 = 3,888,000 


It is important to keep in mind, that during the first of these two periods, the duty on 
black tea was only 44d, and on green tea 6}, while in the second it was cent per cent. 
Hence, the increased consumption is indicative of much more than a proportionate in- 


crease of wealth. 
Coffee entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 


In 1792 - 40,000 lbs. In 1822 ° 265,000 Ibs. 
1793 52,000 1823. 245,000 
1794 « 100,000 1824. 269,000 
1795 - 91,000 1825 e 316,000 
1796 ° 61,000 1826 - 475,000 
1797 - 132,000 1827 * 585,000 

Sugar entered for Home Consumption in Ireland. 

In 1792 ° 161,000 ewt. In 1822 - 370,000 cwt. 
1793 + 196,000 1823 = = 386,0003 
1794 - 209,000 1824 - 410,000 

795 - 227,000 1825 e 423,000 
179% - 182,000 1826s 318,000 
1797 . 231,000 1827 - 319,000 


d 


y SELVES EVEN AT MID-DAY TO PERSONS OF SOUND MINDS AND WELL REGULATED 


IMAGINATIONS. 
From the last number of the London Quarterly Review. 
Dr. Hibbert and Sir Walter Scott have recorded many curious cases of spectral 
illusions and have treated the subject with much ingenuity and learning. 
One of the most extraordinary illusions is that of Nicolai, a bookseller at Ber- 


Sciences.. A translation of his memoir was published in 1803, in an English 
journal of very limited circulation, and with the exception of what is contained 
in the brief abstract of it given by Dr Hibbert and Sir Walter Scott, is still but 
little known to the general reader. ‘Towards the end of the year 1790 and the 
beginning of 1791, M. Niccolai had been agitated by various misfortunes, which 
preyed deeply upon his mind, and on the 24th of February an event occurred 
which threw him into violent distress. About ten o’clock in the morning, when 
his wife and a friend had entered his room, for the purpose of consoling him he 


533,000 bushels. | suddenly perceived, at the distance of a few paces, the standing figure of a per- 


son deceased, which remained from seven to eight minutes, and which the rest of 
the party were of course unable to see. A little after four o’clock in the after- 
noon the same figure appeared to him when he was alone, and upon his going to 
mention this to his wife, the spectre accompanied him to his apartment, alternate- 
ly vanishing and reappearing. A little after six o’clock, several stalking figures 
also appeared, but they had no connexion with the figures already mentioned, 


629,000 gallons. When his mind had become more composed, and his bodily indisposition*had 


been removed by medical treatment our bookseller expected that these appearan- 
ces would take leave of him. His expectations, however, were disappointed, 
for they increased in number, and underwent the most extraordinary transforma- 
tion. 

The standing figure of the person deceased never appeared to him after the 24th 
of February, but several other figures occupied its place. These figures were 
chiefly those of persons whom he did not know, though he sometimes saw those 
of his acquaintances. The figures of persons alive, occurred more frequently 
than those of persons who were deceased, and he distinctly remarked that the 
acquaintances with whom he daily conversed, never appeared to him as phan- 
tasms. When, after some weeks, he had become familiar with these unbidden 
guests, he endeavoured to conjure up phantasms of his acquaintance, and for this 
purpose he tried to bring them before his imagination in the most lively manner 
but though he had but a short time before seen them as phantasms, he never 
could, by this process, succeed in giving them an external locality. 

When he was conversing with his physicians and his wife, concerning the 


with one another. 
and birds, all of which appeared in their natural size, and of the same colours 
which they exhibited in real life, though somewhat paler. 

When these apparitions began to be seen more frequently, Nicolai began 
also to hear them speak ; sometimes they addressed one another, but generally 
they spoke to himself, in short speeches, which never contained any thing disa- 





lin, who communicated an account of his own case to the Prussian Academy of 


| phantasms which hovered around him, the figures sometimes left him altogether, 
and again appeared either singly or in groups. The apparitions were generally 
human figures of both sexes, who, like people at a fair, passed to and fro, as if | 


they had no mutual connexion, though they sometimes appeared to have business | 
On one or two occasions he saw persons on horseback, dogs | 
—) 


greeable. This loquacity in the apparitions occurred most frequently when he | 





March 9, 


was alone, though he sometimes heard it in society, intermixed with the actual 
conversation of the company. 

Accustomed to the investigation of mental phenomena, Nicolai took a great 
interest in studying the facts which had thus occurred to himself, and he has 
recorded various excellent observations, of which the following are the most 
interesting to the Pneumatologist. 

lst.—He endeavouring to discover if the figures were presented to his mind 
by some association with his previous thoughts ; but though he sometimes 
thought that he had discovered some such association, especially during the 
latter period of his visions, yet he assures us, that on the whole, he could trace 
no connexion between the figures and the state of his mind, or the nature of his 
employments, or the other thoughts which occupied his attention. 

2d —He found that he could always distinguish phantoms from real figures, 
and he never once erred in making this distinction. ‘I knew extremely well,’ 
says he, ‘when it only appeared to me when the door opened, and the phantasms 
entered, and the door really was opened and some person came in.’ 

3d.—The appearance of the phantoms was, in every case, involuntary, and 
depended little if at all, upon external circumstances. They were equally 
distinct, whether he was alone or in society, whether he was in broad day-light 
or in darkness, whether he was in his own house or in that of a neighbour. He 
noticed, however, that they were less frequent in another person’s house than in 
his own; and they very seldom appeared when he walked the public streets. 
4th.—The figures sometimes disappeared when he shut his eyes, and some- 
times they remained ; when they vanished in the former case, nearly the same 
figures appeared when his eyes again opened. 

5th.—The figures were neither terrible, ludicrous, nor repulsive, and they 
appeared oftener in motion than at rest. 

6th.—On two or three occasions, after he had ceased to observe these appea- 
rances, he felt a propensity to see them, or a sensation as if he saw something 
which in a moment was again gone. 

This sensation he experienced after an interval of eight years, when he 
was drawing up his memoir on the subject, for the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. 

Previous to the time of Nicolai, no distinct cases of spectral illusion had 
been well described. Justus Moser observed the phantasms of flowers ; and 
Nicolai mentions a friends of his own, who occasionally saw, in different colours, 
circles, squares, and other mathematical figures. Since the publication of 
Nicolai’s paper, however, these phenomena have been more accurately observed, 
and we now possess several interesting cases; but as very few of these have 
been recorded in the words of the patients themselves, it is not easy to separate 
the facts from the exaggerations or changes which they may have experienced 
from different narrators. 

In this dearth of accurate information, a case has lately occurred, which is 
equally remarkable for the number and variety of the illusions, and from the ac- 
curacy and fidelity with which the phenomena have been described. Sir David 
Brewster had occasion a few years ago to spend some days in the society of the 
lady who was subject tothis peculiarity. At that time she had seen no spectral 
visions, but they had, more than once, formed the subject of conversations in) 
which she seemed to feel the deepest interest. In these conversations, Dr.. 
Hibbert’s book was referred to, and Sir David jocularly stated to the lady, that 
if she should ever see an apparition, she might distinguish a genuine ghost, ex- 
isting externally, from a spectral illusion, created by her own mind, by pressing 
one eye, or straining them both, so as to see objects double, as the external ghost 
would in this case be doubled, while the spectral illusion would remain single. 

A few months after this conversation took place our author was greatly sur- 
prised to learn that this lady had herself become the victim of these mental cre- 
ations. From the 26thof December, 1829, till the 30th of April, 1831, no 
fewer than thirteen cases of spectral iliusicn occurred to her. Seven of these 
happened when she was alone, four when she was with her husband, and two 
when she was in the company of friends. Minute accounts of all these are 
given by Sir David Brewster, from the communications of the lady’s husband, 
who appears to be one of his personal friends, and of whom he says, that if it 
were permitted to mention his hame, his rank in society, and his eminence in the 
scientific world, would satisfy the most sceptical reader, that ‘‘the case has beem 
philosophically as well as faithfully described.”” The lady, he says, from her 
previous knowledge of the subject, watched her own case from its commence- 
ment, as one of spectral illusion, and she was never induced to misinterpret her 
perceptions by any supertitious fears, or to exaggerate them by any love of the 
marvellous. The phenomena, therefote, which she saw and described, have all 
the attributes of scientific facts, which the philosopher may employ with confi- 
dence in his researches. 

We regret that our account of these illusions must be abridged from the origi- 
nal narrative, but we shall endeavour as much as possible to preserve the ex- 
pressions which were used, and to describe all the leading phenomena :—~ 

Ist. The first illusion which Mrs. A. experieneed affected only the ear. On. 
the 26th of December, 1809, when she was standing near the fire in the hall, 
and on the point of going to dress for dinner, she heard her husband’s voice call- 
ing her name— “ come here, come tome.” She imagined that he was 
calling to have the door opened, but upon going there she was surprised to find 
nobody. On her return to the fire, she heard the same voice and the same words 
very distinctly, and they were repeated a third time, in a loud, plaintiva, and 
somewhat impatient tone. Imagining that Mr. A. wss in search of her, she went 
to her room, and was surprised afterwards to learn, upon his return to the house, 
half an hour afterwards, that the whole was an illusion. 

2d. On the 30th of the same month, when Mrs. A. entered the drawing room 
she saw the figure of her husband standing with his back to the fire. As he had 
gone out for a walk half an hour before, she asked him how he had returned so 
soon. The figure looked fixedly at her with a serious and thoughtful expression 
of countenauce, but was silent. She imagned that Mr. A. was absorbed in 
thought. She sat down in an arm-chair near the fire, and within two feet of the 
figure, which stood before her. As its eyes, however, continued fixed upon her, 
she said, ‘“‘ Why don’t you speak?’ Upon this the figure moved off to the win- 
dow, at the farther cnd of the room, with its eyes still fixed upon her, and passed 
so very cloae to her, that she was struck qy the circumstance of hearing no step 
or sound, nor feeling her clothes brushed against, nor any agitation in the air. 
She then conceived, for the first time, that this was a spectral illusion, and re- 
collecting the experiment which had long before been suggested to her, she was 
on the eve of trying to koubls her vision, when the figure disappeared at the win- 
dow. Mrs. A. instantly followed it, shook the curtains, and examined the win- 
dow, being still unwilling to believe that it was not a reality. 

3d. The next illusion, which took place in the presence of Mr. A., was seer 
on the 4th of January, 1830. It was that of acat, which she saw sitting near 
her husband’s feet on the rug, and looking her in the face. Mr. A. was in the 
act of stirring the fire, when she called to him to take care, as he was hitting the 
cat with the poker. Mr. A. convinced her it was an illusion, asked her to touch 
it, when getting up for the purpose, she seemed as if she was pursuing something 
which moved away, and following it afew steps, she remarked that it had gone 
under the chair. There were two cats in the house, and it was immediately 
ascertained that both of them were in the housekeeper’s room. 

4th. About a month after this occurrence, when Mrs. A. was arranging her 
hair at her dressing-glass previous to going to bed, she was suddenly startled by 
seeing, over her left shoulder, in the mirror, the figure of a near relative who was 
then out of England. It was dressed in grave-clothes, closely pinned round the 
headland under the chin. ‘The eyes were open, and met hers in the glass, but the 
features were solemn and rigid. After a few minutes she turned round to look 
for the reality over her shoulder, but it was not to be seen, and had also disap- 
peared from the mirror. Mrs. A. felt at this time listless and drowsy from having 
taken a fatiguing drive during the day, and she describes herself as feeling a sort 
of fascination which at first compelled her to gaze on this melancholy apparition. 

5th. On the 17th of March, when Mrs. A had dismissed her maid previous to» 
going to bed, and was sitting with her feet in hot water, repeating a striking pas- 
sage which she had read during the day, she perceived in a large easy chair be- 
fore her, the figure of a departed friend, her own sister-in-law. The figure was 
dressed with great neatness, as was usual with her, but in a gown of a peculiar 
kind, such as Mrs. A had never seen her wear, but exactly such as had been 
described to her by a common friend, as having been worn by her sister-in-law 
during her last visit to England. She noticed particularly the dress, air, and ap— 
pearance of the figure, which sat in an easy attitude, with a handkerchief in oo 
hand. She felt a difficulty when she tried to speak to her, and in about dues 
minutes it disappeared. Mr. A. entered the room about a minute afterwards and 
found his lady slightly nervous, but fully aware of the nature of the apparition om 
She experienced on this occasion a peculiar sensation in the eyes, which seemed 
to be relieved when the vision was over. 

6th. Eight months passed away before Wirs. A. saw any other apparition. 
| the 5th of October, however, between one and two in the morning she awoke 

her husband, to tell him that she had just seen the figure of his deceased mother 
draw aside the bed curtains, and appear between them, in the came dress i 
which Mrs. A. had seen her for the last time, at Paris, in 1824. - 
7th. The next apparition which she saw presented itself in her own drawing- 
room, in the midst of a circle of her friends. On the llth of October, the 
figure of a deceased friend appeared to be moving towards her from the window 
| at the farther end of the room. It approached the fire-place, and sat down in 
the chair opposite that which Mrs. A. occupied. The prevailing sentiment in 
her mind was a fear that the company should observe her Staring at vacancy in 
| the way she was conscious of doing, and should suppose her to be deranged 
| Under this fear, and recollecting a story of asimilar effect in Sir Walter Scott's 
work on Demonology, which she lately read, she summoned up resolution to seat 
| herself on the chair occupied by the figure. The apparition remained perfectly 
| distinct till she sat down as in its lap, when it disappeared. 
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Sth. On the 26th of the same month, about two o’clock P. M., when Mrs. A. 
was sitting near the window, beside her husband, he heard her exclaim, a Ww hat 
have I seen!” and, upon looking at her, he perceived a strange expression in her 
eyes and countenance. A carriage and four had appeared to her to be driving up 
the entrance road to the house ; as it approached, she felt inclined to go up stairs 
to prepare to receive company, but, as if spell-bound, she felf herself unable to 
‘speak or move. When the carriage arrived within a few yards of the window, 
she saw the figures of the postilions and the persons inside take the ghastly ap- 
pearance of skeletons, and other hideous figures. The whole scene then vanished 
and she made the exclamation above mentioned. 

9th. On the 3d of December, about nine P. M. when Mrs. A. and her husband 
were reading in the drawing-room, he felt a pressure on his foot, and upon look- 
ing up he observed Mrs. A.’s eyes fixed with a strong and unnatural stare on a 
chair about ten feet distant. Upon asking what she saw, the expression of her 
countenance changed, and when she had recovered herself, she told him that 
she had seen his brother, who was then alive and well in London, seated in the 
opposite chair, dressed in grave-clothes, but with a ghastly countenance, as if 
scarcely alive. 

10th. Omitting other three cases, of no particular interest, and in one of 
which she saw moving about the room the duplicate of a favourite dog, which 
then lay on her lap, we reach the 30th of April, 1831. On this day, as Mr. A. 
was writing in his own room, his lady entered, and upon seeing him, started back 
with a strong expression of surprise in her countenance. Upon asking the cause 
of this, she assured him that she had that moment left him in the next room, 
and she was evidently at first doubtful which was the reality. Mr. A. had ap- 
peared to her standing at a book-case, looking at a book, which he seemed to 
have taken out of it. She approached within a foot or two of his figure, but, 
as he did not speak, and seemed to be occupied, she did not address him. She 
then left the room, and entered his instantly. 

In communicating this case, Mr. A. remarks, “ you will observe that the figure 
by no means followed the direction of the eye; Mrs. A. saw it on entering, ap- 
proached, took out a book, during which, of course, she must have looked off 
the figure, and left the room, still believing the figure there. It was not, there- 
fore, painted on the retina, and interposed in whatever direction she turned her 

es.” 

“i Mrs. A. was aware of the interest which her case would excite, she made 
several careful observations on the phenomena which she had beheld, and on the 
state of her feelings and sensations at the time; of these the following are the 
most important :—Ist. Some of the spectres were seen in bright day-light, and 
she confidently states that they were as vivid as the reality, and had all the 
brightness of colouring which characterizes external objects.—2d. The first 
apparation of her husband concealed the real objects behind it.—3. In three 
cases the spectre moved away to one side-—4th. She experienced a sort of 
fascination which compelled her to gaze on the apparations. On two occasions 
she found herself unable to speak or move, as if spell-bound ; and on another, 
she could only indicate her condition to her husband, by pressing upon his foot. 
—B5th. During the existence of the illusion there was always a strange ex- | 
pression in her eyes and countenance. On one occasion, her eyes were fixed | 
on the spectre with a strong and unnatural stare ; and when it disappeared, her | 
countenance resumed its usual expression. —6th. After having been subject to 
seven of these illusions, Mrs. A. described to her husband a “ peculiar feeling in | 
the eyes as preceding for some hours these visions, which sensation appears to | 
be relieved when the vision is over.”—7th. She was never able to discover any | 
train of thought connected with the subject of the apparitions. 

With the important information which these two cases furnish, we are now | 
able to investigate the cause of spectral illusions. In every recorded case, they 
have had their immediate orign in bodily indisposition. M. Nicolai and Mrs. A. | 
were both subject to a disorder in the digestive organs: in the former, it occa- | 

sioned giddiness ; and in the latter, a peculiar affection, or tension, as it were, 
about the head, so that there was clearly a determination of blood to the region of 
the brain. ‘The spectres of Nicolai generally-appeared when digestion began, | 
and they vanished upon the application of leeches; which were supposed to | 
remove an obstruction in the small muscles of the abdomen. 





Mrs. A. was | 
obliged to take a daily tonic, and her apparitions seem to have been, on several 
oecasions, produced when she was prevented from having recourse to it. 

In their mental character, too, there was considerable resemblance between | 
Nicolai and Mrs. A. The former possessed a lively and active imagination, and | 
he had a peculiar facility in presenting to his mind in the distinctist manner, the | 
figures, the dress, the features, and the complexion of the characters in novels or 
plays which he had sketched in his mind. Between walking and sleeping, pic- 
tures of every description, and often the strangest forms, presented themselves to | 
him, now changing their shapes, and now disappearing ; and he informs us, that | 
when he either thought deeply or wrote attentively, thoughts occurred to his 
mind which had no connexion with the subject before him, and which were often 
so lively that they seemed as if expressed in actual words. Mrs. A., in like man- 
ner, has, to use the language of her husband, “a naturally morbid imagination, 
so strongly affecting her corporeal impressions, that the story of any person hav- 
ing suffered severe pain by accident or otherwise, will occasionally preduce acute | 
twinges in the corresponding part of her person. An account, for instance, of 
the amputation of an arm, will produce an instantaneous and severe sense of pain 
in her ownarm. She is subject to talk in her sleep with great fluency, to repeat 
poetry very much at length, particularly when unwell, and even to cap verses for 
half an hour together, never failing to quote lines beginning with the final letter of 
the preceding, till her memory is exhausted.” 

From these facts it appears, that the immediate cause of spectral illusions is a 
disorder in the digestive organs, and by a comparison of the two cases under re- 
view, it is manifest that the duration of the illusions increases with the severity 
of the malady. Mrs. A’s complaint was one of trivial magnitude, compared with 
that of Nicolai, and, consequently, her apparations continued only for a few ini- 
nutes, and never reappeared after their evanescence—Though distinct and vivid, 
they were not carried about with her like those of Nicolai, but they seem to us 
to have been effaced by the act of closing the eyelids, for whenever the fixed 
stare was at an end, the spectres disappeared. On this account not one of her 
apparations were ever seen when her eyes were shut. 


ee 
DUNLAP BENEFIT. 

Ata numerous meeting of the friends of Literature and the Drama, of the city of 
New York, held pursuant to public notice, at the Shakspeare Hotel, on Wednesday 
afternoon, the 6th inst. the Hon. Richard Riker, was called to the chair, and Dr. John 

. Francis, appointed Secretary. The meeting being organized, the Chairman stated 
its objects ; which were to complete all unfinished business growing out cf the late 
Dramatic Festival, given in honour of Wm. Dunlap, Esq. 

hua being called for his Report, submitted the following, which was ap- | 
proved :— 


| 
} 
| 


Treasurer in account with the Dunlap Committee, 





Dr- Cr- 
To cash paid the Park Theatre for hire of By cash received for 
the house, and expense of fitting up the Tickets, &c---- $3144 50 
Pit for the evening.......... $561 0 “Cash ree’d from 
“Expense incurred by the Com E. Simpson, Ma- 
mittee for printing.......... 65 70 nager of the The- 
“*Mercantile Advertiser half atre, as a contri- 
price for advertising......... 19 12} bntion to the 
“* Sundry small charges incur ae 50 00 
red by Committee.......... 30 924 
“* Balance paid Mr. Dunlap... 2517 54 
$3194 50 $3194 50 


Charles King, Esq. then read the following correspondence :— 
New-York, March 5, 1833. 

Dear Sir,—It has become my pleasing duty, as Chairman of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the citizens of New York, who were convened to express their deep sense of the 
services rendered by you to the promotion of the Fine Arts, and to the Dramatic 
Literature of our country, to inform you, that a benefit has been appropriated, in which 
many of your fellow-citizens have had an opportunity of expressing their estimate of 
those services, and of bearing their testimony to your character as a private eitizen:— 
for the proceeds I refer you to the Hon, Wm. T. McCoun, the Treasurer. Allow me, 
in the name of the Committe, to congratulate you upon the success that has attended 
their efforts, and to add their fervent wishes that the evening of your life may be as 
‘happy as the former part of it has been usefully and honourably employed, in the ad- 
‘vancement of the course of virtue and of literature. Accept, dear sir, the expression 


of my personal regard and respect, 
DAVID HOSACK, Chairman: 
Wiriram Duntap, Esq: 
To which Mr. Dunlap replied :-— 
- ' New-York, March 5, 1833. 
Dear Sir.—It is with great pleasure I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 


But the mere execution of the law is not all—the law should be brought to ope- 


| effect of keeping those at home who might otherwise join the preparatory 
| bands, which prowl about during the night committing all sorts of excesses 


| subject, but when it is recollected that the law is recommended as a substitute for 





morning from the hand of my meritorious young friend, Wm. Sidney McCoun, Esq- 

Of the many gratifying testimonials connected with the event you allude to which I | 
have received, evincing the good opinion of my fellow citizens, none wil! be valued more | 
highly by me than the approbation of my conduct through life, manifested by the large 
and highly respectable Committee appointed by the citizens of New York, who were | 
‘convened to express their appreciation of the services I had rendered to the Fine Arts 
and Dramatic Literature of our country. 

I must beg you, sir, to find language wherewith to communicate my heartfelt thanks | 
for the honour the committee have dene me. I cannot find words to express my sense | 
of the feeling shown towards me. For yourself, dear sir, accept my thanks and best 
wishes for your future welfare. WILLIAM DUNLAP. 

Doctor David Hosack, Chairman, &c. 

After the above letters were read, Charles Graham, Esq. offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted :— 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

Resolved, That we tender to George P. Morris, Eq. o'r sincere acknowledgments 
for the kind manner in which he, at a late period, undertook to write the Address for the 
occasion ; and also for the zeal and activity manifested by him in behalf of Mr. Dunlap. | 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented te Mrs, Sharpe, for the spirit- 
ed and pleasing manner in which she delivered the beautiful and appropriate composi- 
on committed to her care. 


Resolved, That our thanks be presented to our distinguished countryman Edwin 
} 


) trio ‘* When shall we three meet again ;” 


Forrest, Esq. for the prompt and handsome manner in which he ewe A tendered | 
his valuable aid; and: that the meeting take this opportunity of expressing their admi- 
ration of his excellent performance of the character of Pierre. ; 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to Charles Kemble, Esq. and to his accom- | 
plished daughter, Miss Fanny Kemble, for the promptness with which they met the 
wishes of the Committee; for the generous return of the remuneration for their ser- 
vices; and that this meeting express their gratification at their happy and spirited de- 
lineation of the characters of Jaffier and Belvidera. : ys 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to Thomas Hamblin, Esq., who, unsolicited, 
tendered the services of his entire Company for the occasion. 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to Messrs. Clarke, Barry, Placide, Jones, 
Anderson, Trust, Hanna, St. Luke, and the other performers, who so effectually con- 
tributed to the entertainments of the evening. : ; 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to the proprietors of those papers in which 
the Committee advertised, viz:—The Courier & Enquirer, Advocate & Journal, 
Standard, American, Evening Post, Commercial, Mirror, Albion, and Traveller, for 
the ready and liberal manner in which they relinquished all claims ; and to the Mercan- 
tile Advertiser,for deducting ene half of its demands, for advertisements relating to 
the Dunlap Benefit. , 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to the Hon. Wm. T. McCoun, Doctor David 
Hosack, Charles King, Augustus Fleming, Doctor Hugh McLean, and especially to 
Wm. Sidney McCoun, for their indefatigable exertions to produce the result so credita- 
ble to themselves and to the city. : 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to James C. Stoneall, proprietor of the 
Shakspeare Hotel, for the gratuitous use of his house for the several meetings of the 
Committee. 

The foregoing proceedings were then read, unanimously approved, erdered to b 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, and published. 

RICHARD RIKER, Chairman. 


| 
| 


Joun W. Francis, Secretary. 

Died, at New Windsor, State of New York, on the 2d March, in the 20th year of 
her age, Mary, wife of Patrick McCorley, daughter of John O'Neil of the County of 
Antrim, Ireland, 
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Weare still without later intelligence from England. 











On the aubject of the North Eastern Boundary, the Courier and Enquirer of 
yesterday has the following paragraph :— 

North Eastern Boundary.—V arious reports appear to be in circulation in Maine 
on the subject of an arrangement made in relation to the disputed territory, by 
which it is proposed to give that State an indemnity in Jands elsewhere, or in 
money, for her accession to the decision made by the King of Holland. The 
Legislature have in consequence applied to the Governor for information, who 
informs them he has come to the conclusion, that to impart it at the present 
time, could not fail to be prejudicial to the success of the negotiation instituted 
by the President with Great Britain in relation to the Northeastern boundary, 
and in that view, could not be consistent with the public good, but adverse to the 
interests of the State and of the United States. 





The deplorable state of Ireland is a subject of deep and unfeigned regret to 
Legislation seems not only to have lost its influence, 
The laws, in fact, are generally set at de- 


every philanthropic mind. 
but to have become a source of evil. 
fiance, and consequently, as laws multiply, crimes multiply from the universal 
habit of breaking them. The remedy would, therfore, seem to be, to enforce 
obedience to the already existing laws, rather than to enact new ones. In this 
viewjof the matter, we are glad to find that the Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mitte, a portion of which will be found in this day’s paper concurs, and that very lit- 
tle in the way of legal enactment is recommended. The Committee state that the 
laws already existing are amply sufficient to ensure the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, if duly executed. The Irish Government, and the local authorities, we 
trust, throughout the island, will listen to this salutary hint, and act accordingly. 


rate as much on party as another, and the system of favouritism, so much and so 
often complainsd of, should be put anendto. The only new legal measure re- 
commended by the Parliamentary Committe is one to enable Magistrates and 
others to call at suspected houses, to ascertain if the individuals occupying them 


be absent during unseasonable hours. This, it is supposed, would have the 





This 
measure, it must be admitted, looks like invading the private rights of a British 


others still more objectionable, we may become, in some degree, reconciled to it. 
Kindness, perhaps, and generosity is, after all, the shortest road to the heart of 
an Irishman, and therefore, if the laws can be mm any way mitigated in the seve- 
rity of their application, it is not only in every point of view, most desirable, not 
from humanity, but from policy. We fervently hope that no British Ministry will 
ever depart from this view of the matter. 

Among our other articles in reference to Ireland will be found an extract 
from Blackwood’s Magazine which is well worthy of perusal. The statis- 
tical tables exhibit a progressive state of increase of trade and wealth which 
under all the circumstances of the political condition of the country could scarce 
This proves, the great facililties the island affords for gene- 
ral advancement, and how happy and prosperous its people might. soon be- 
come, if industry and order prevailed. 


be expected. 


The immense resources of the Island, 
however, have never been doubted, if it were but possible to put them in a proper 
state of developement. The tory government have been accused of checking 
the enterprize of the people, and causing all the evils that have of late 
years beset that unhappy country. If this be really the fact, it is an auspicious 
circumstance,because now that the tories have ceased to govern, the evils of their 
Under these circumstances we have a 
right to expect a better state of things at no distant day. A happier and contented 


misgovernment mnst soon cease also. 


state of Ireland must be the the fervent wish of every humane bosom, and whe- 
ther it be brought about by a whig or a tory government is a point of no sort of 
importance. Let the thing be done, and posterity will bless and thank the authors 
of it, let them be what they may. 





In the absence of political news we have endeavoured to give as greata 
variety of amusing and miscellaneous matter, as the nearly exhausted state of 
our resources would permit ; we have not, we think, been altogether unsuccess- 
ful. The Recorder of Ballyporeen and other articles will be found highly in- 
teresting and characteristic. 

The following beauiiful Stanzas, from the pen of Miss Fanny Kemble, were 
communicated to the Editor of the United States Gazette :— 

When you mournfully rivet your tear-laden eye, 
That has seen the last sun-set of Hope pass away, 

On some bright orb, that seems through the still sapphire sky, 
In beauty and splendour to roll on its way : 

Oh remember this earth, if beheld from afar, 
Would seem wrapt in a halo as clear and as bright 

As the pure silver radiance enshrining yon star, 
Where your spirit is eagerly soaring to-night. 

And at this very moment, perhaps, some poor heart 
That is aching and breaking in that distant sphere, 

Gazes down on this dark world, and longs to depart 
From its own dismal home to a brighter one here. 


“ THE GLEE.” 











We were much gratified on Thursday evening in listening to the Amateur 
Club, called The Glee, who received their friends at the City Saloon, in Broad- | 
way, opposite St. Paul’s. An excellent selection was made from some of the 
sweetest harmonies of the language, and the vocalists did ample justice to the 
compositions 


We would in particuiar, notice the execution of the beautiful | 
the glees “ When winds breathe soft, 
Mynheer van Dunck, Strike the Harp in praise of Bragela,” which were well 
performed, and commanded the warmest expressions of applause from a numerous 
and very fashionable auditory. It is delightful to us, to attend these soiries, 
when amateurs are masters of their science, for there is a friendship in the enter- | 


tainment that we in vain look for at strictly professional concerts. The gentle- | 
men of the club, have tuned their voices very correctly, and taught their ears | 
“the mystery and the magic of harmony,” and we can assure them, that their 


listeners will be glad of a frequent opportunity of applauding their talents 





Park Theatre —Mr. J J. Adamsof the Traveller and Times newspaper, appear 
on Thursday evening next as Hamlet, sustained by Miss Clara Fisher as Ophelia. 


Mr. Jim Crow performs in a new extravaganza, and Mr. Hill in his favourite Yan- 


kee Character! We understand that Mr. Adams has made this arrangement in 
compliance with repeated overturesen the part of several of his warmest friends, 
and that he does not presume on any claim to public fayor beyond that which 
the bill itself presents. We further understand that this will be Mr. Adam's 
only appearance, and we have the best reasons for saying that there will be an 
overflowing house. 

Mr Reynoldson, the vocalist, lately arrived in this country, will appear 
next week at the Park, inthe character or Figaro, Mrs. Austin taking that 
of Rosina. 

The Barber of Seville we understand is brought out under the direction of 
Mr. Reynoldson. All the original music of Rossini will be performed for the 
first time in this country by an English company. Mr. R., we understand pro- 
duced this opera in the same way at Edinburgh with marked success. 

Mr. Horn has returned from Boston, and resumed his situation at the Park, 
as musical director. He is superintending the preparations for Mozart’s beauti- 
ful opera of the Magic Flute, which, we understand, is to be produced in a style 
of surpassing splendour and excelleuce. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Progress of Discovery of the more Northern eoasts of America. By Patrick 
Frazer Tytler, Esq., with a Map and Engravings—forming the 53d No. of 
Harpers’ Family Library. 

Whatever relates to the original discovery of the Western Hemisphere, and 
whatever is reported uf that portion of the immense continent that is yet en- 
veloped either in doubt or obscurity, naturally claims our eager interest and at- 
tention. The very extent of the New World is scarcely ascertained; the races 
of men upon its confines hardly known, notwithstanding the exertions of liberal 
governments to track its boundaries, and accomplish the navigationof the Arctic 
Oeean. The finger of discovery points to the north, for in the opposite direc- 
tion, the hand uf man has been actively employed ; Cape Horn has been doubled 
by the mariners from every clime, and the resources of the South American na- 
tions have been alternately employed and increased by the enterprize of the 
Merchant ;—but the Icy Cape is solitary in adventure, the Esquimaux hunter its 
rare visitor, whilst the Bear, the Whale, the Walrus, and other monsters of the 
deep or the inhospitable still are scarcely disturbed in their Empire. The Mer- 
chant knows it not, and none but the scientific brave have hazarded the dangers 
of its approach. And yet, how mighty is the field of enterprize here presented, 
how great the treasures to be derived by the philosopher and the naturalist. and 
perhaps eventually, how important may each present discovery be rendered. 
These thoughts have naturally occurred upon a perusal of the volume before us, 
which recounts the earliest history of the great Northern Continent, from the 
days of Cabot who unquestionably ascertained and reported its existence before 
Columbus discovered any portion of South America, until the period of Parry, 
Franklin, Beechey, and other illustrious voyagers of our own times, who have 
sought renown at the risk of the keenest suffering, and even of life itself, by na- 
vigating the Pclar Seas. A general view is taken of" each particular discovery, 
under the French, Portuguese, Spanish, Russian and English flags, and the whole 
is concluded by an account of the natural History of these Northern regions. 

The American Magazine.—The first number of this periodical has just appear- 
ed, to fulfil the expectations that had been encouraged on the part of its friends and 
immediate supporters. 

It indeed promises fair, in the tone of some of its articles, especially one “on 
the Utility of Periodical Literature,” and another on “Sir W. Scott's Farewell, 
and M. A. de Lamartine’s reply.” These are certainly far superior to the rest, 
and evidence some excellent talent. In succeeding numbers the lighter articles 
will doubtless present more interest and variety, and stand a comparison with the 
ability of the essays. We wish this new Magazine success, and shall feel per- 
fectly contented if each succeeding number is equal to the present. 

The Knickerbacker—No 3—has aiso just appeared, and is upon the whole su- 
perior to the January and February parts. ‘This Magazine seems to be fully 
established in public favour, and only needs perseverance to ensure a due reward 
to its conductors. 

Tales ¢ Novels of Miss Edgeworth. 3d vol. 

1833. 
This volume contains some of the Popular tales, and the tales of Fashionable 

life, that have so often been read and admired, and that will continue to be re- 
read and approved, so long as the taste for beauty and simplicity of style, shall 
endure. The chaste and vigorous mind of Miss Edgeworth has enabled her to 
assume the highest character as a writer for youth ; all her lessons are gathered 
either from actual observation, or they are derived from the probabilities of life, 
and hence we feel their force and reality. There are no startling fictions to mis- 
lead the imagination, no false assumptions to delude the judgment :—all is pro- 
priety, and if the letter of truth be departed from in any instance, its semblance is 
so nicely adapted as to deceive us into belief. 

The’ vales: of *‘ Murad the Unlucky, the Manufacturers, the Contrast, the 
Grateful Negro, and Tomorrow,” are the popular tales in this volume, whiist 
the two excellent productions of ‘‘Ennui and the Dun,” are the novels of 
Fashionable life. Messrs. Harpers deserve much credit for the manner in which 
this work is published, and for the engravings accompanying each volume, 
which are really admirably in character with the objects they represent. 

The Columbary, or Complete Pigeon Farrier : from the London Edition. By 
H. Briedenbah. New York: William Stodart, Courtlandt-street. 1833. 
This little work contains the natural history of Pigeons, the description and 

management of all their various species ; their diseases and remedies, and instruc- 
tions for stocking and managing a Pigeon House ; in fact it isa complete guide 
to the Pigeon Fancier, and well worthy the attention of all who are interested in 
the breeds of this beautiful bird. A well executed lithographic print of some of 
the rarest varicties accompanies the work. 

Sayings and Doings at the Tremont House. In the year 1832. Extracted from 
the Note Book of Costard Shy ~ edited by Dr. Zachary Philemon Vangrifter. 
2 vols. Boston: Allen and Ticknor, 1833. 

These are two amusing volumes, playfully satirical, without any ill-humour, to 
recommend them to the lovers of scandal. The Tremont House must receive a 
large portion of original characters, and if they be only sketched to the life, 
without extenuating or setting down aught in malice ; the pictures must be suf- 
ficiently entertaining. 

The complete works of Sir Walter Scott, with a Biography, &e. 

Cook. New York. 1883. 

This publication is commenced, and we have now before us the first part of 
volume 2, containing the whole of Waverley, and the 2d part of volume 2, which 
includes Guy Mannering. The publication of the first volume is deferred until 
the Biography and Private Correspondence, now publishing in England, are re- 
ceived. Each of the parts, containing a novel complete, is but 37 1-2 cents, a 
price so trivial fur the value received, that we doubt not an immense circulation 
will reward the enterprise of the publishers. It is a satisfactory reflection to us 
that the works of this great and excellent writer will thus be distributed through- 
out this continent, and nearly every class of readers, for we are convinced that 
the innnmerable lessons they contain, all relating to the better qualifications, and 
kindest feelings of mankind, wiil afford more than mere entertainment ; they 
will instruct and excite to’ imitation! We repeat what we have said before, 
that in the works of our great Minstrel there is nothing to offend the most fasti- 
dious : his pure mind revolted from every thing that could even be mistaken for 
impurity, and thus the outpourings of his genius may be welcomed by ail, in the 
conviction that they will delight and improve. 

Messrs. Conner & Cooke deserve the encouragement of the whole community 
forthe cheap and beautiful edition they have prepared. The whole works of 
Scott may be placed upon the shelves of the library. at a cost little exceeding the 
price of one novel in England. 

The Mechanic's Magaziue, and Register of Useful Inventions: published by D. 

K. Minor, at the office of the American. 

The two numbers of this magazine, for January and February, are printed 
together, and in future, a number will be delivered every month. Thisisa very 
cheap and useful compendium of the sciences, chiefly relating to mechanism, and 
should find its way into the hands of every artisan. The publication is well got 
up, and ornamented by several excellent wood-cuts. 


J. & J. Harper. New York. 


Conner and 





*,* The first numbers of the New Series, of this ‘paper, being nearly ex- 
hausted, we have determieed to re-print them. They will shortly be ready for deli- 
very, when those subscribers who have not received the early numbers, will be 
duly supplied. Persons subscribing at the present time, can be furnished with 
complete series from the few sets which we have kept on hand for that purpose 

7 We to-day forward the re-print of No. 7, and shall continue to dispatch 
them in the order in which they come out. 


Those subscribers who may have lost some of their numbers, and are desirous 
of replacing them, can now be supplied by making application (post patd) to the 
office in New York. 

THE EMIGRANT, weekly paper, published at this office, contains a com- 
pendium of all the /ocal and domestic intelligence from England, Ireland, Scot- 


| land, and Wales, together with sporting news, list of Bankrupts, marriages, 


deaths, &c. It is an admirable adjunct to the Aus1on, and is published at the 
low price of three dollars per annum. 
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A Ballad, sung by Mr. Anderson: the 
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THE MAID OF BEULAH SPA. 
Poetry by R. Ryan, Esq. Music arranged by E. Solis. 
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Each fleeting hour with Joy wascrown'd, And mov'd with speed a - - - long - - I met 
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New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway, 
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She sang and all who heard admir'd, 
Her soft and dulcet tone ; 

And each gay youth entranc’d aspir’d 
To woo her for his own. 

My heart was gone I left the spot, 
And in my dreams I saw; 

A form that ne’er can be forgot, 
The maid of Beulah Spa— 

I met her, &c. 








Recerver Generat’s Orrice, York, U. C. 18th February, 1833. 
HE LEGISLATURE having by several Acts passed during the last Session, au- 
thorized the Receiver General to raise by Loan on Government Debentures, the 
andermentioned sums of money, on the credit of the Public Revenues of this Province: 

70,000/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act granting to His Majesty 
a sum of money, to be raised by Debentures, for the Improvement of the Navigation 
of the River Saint Lawrence.” (To be redeomed in 8, 9, & 10 years) 

20,000/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled ‘* An Act granting to His Majesty 
a sum of money for the Improvement of Roads and Bridges in the several Districts of 
this Province.” (To be redeemed in 20 years) 

4,050), Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to provide for the erection 
of a Bridge across the River Trent, and for other purposes therein mentioned.” (To 
be redeemed in 8,9, & 10 years) 

1,6001, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act granting a sum of money 
to defray the expenses of erecting a Bridge over the Grand River, at Brantford, and 
for other purposes therein mentioned.” (To be redeemed in 8, 9, & 10 years) 

58,2911 13 4, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “* An Act to afford relief to the 
Sufferers who sustained loss during the late War with the United States of America.” 
(To be redeemed in 20 years) 

$4,3331 68, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “* An Act to authorize the Re- 
To redeem the outstanding Debentures ) ceiver General to borrow a sum of money, 

now payable, which are now bearing an} for the purposes therein mentioned.” The 

interest of 6 per cent. 5 interest not to exceed five pounds per centum 
per annum, payable half-yearly, in this Province, or four and a haif per cent. in Lon- 
don. (To be redeemed in 15 years) 


ALSO, 

10,0001, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled “ An Act to raise a sum of money 
to — ti certain Roads in the vicinity of York, and for other purposes therein men- 
toned, 

2,000/, Provincial Currency, under an Act entitled ‘t An Act to provide for the Improve- 
mont of certain Inland Waters in the District of Newcastle, 

(The principal and interest on the two last meftioned Acts to be paid from the Tolls, 

&e. arising therefrom. ) 

NOTICE is hereby given, that sealed Tenders for said Loans, or any part thereof, 
will be received at my Office, until ‘Phursday, the llth day of April next. The said 

Tonders to express the particular acts under which the parties may respectively wish to 


contract, with the lowest rate of interest, addressed to the Receiver General of Upper 
Canada, and endorsed “ Tender for Loan.” 


No Tender will be accepted for a less sum than seventy-five pounds, currency. 
JOHN H. DUNN, H. M. Receiver General. 








BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE.—The Subscriber offers for Sale a beau- 
tiful Farm adjoining his country seat at Flushing, Long-Island, situated on the 
White Stone Road, about an equal distance between the Village and the White Stone 
Ferry—about 12 miles from the City of New -York, from whence two Steam-Boats are 
hereafter to run daily. This farm contains about 150 acres of highly cultivated and 
splendid Land, with a good proportion ef fine young wood land and salt meadow, is well 
laid out, and fenced at great expense—has the greatest abundance of every description 
of fruit, and offers te a farmer or any person wishing retirement an opportunity seldom 
to be met with for a good investment. As it is presumed no one will purchase so valu- 
able property without personally viewing it, they are referred for further particulars to 
Mr. Wm. Haviland on the premises, or to the subscriber, 

G.G HOWLAND, 50 South-st. New-York. 

If not sold at Private Sale on or before the 15th of ar: h, it will be offered on that 
day at Auction, at 12 o'clock, at the Exchange Coffee House by 


W.F, PELL & CO, 








Jersey, two miles and 90 yards from the Hoboken Ferry, known as the Weehawk 
Mountain House, on the main road leading from Hoboken to Paterson,Hackinsack and 
the Western Country. 

That there is notin the United States a more delightful or inviting residence, for 
either a gentleman desirous to live retired, or the man of business, all who have 
seen it allow: for the salubrity of the air---the purity and abundance of its spring---its 
contiguity to the North River, and to the City of New York---and the enchanting 
prospect it commands---a prospect which for interest and beauty is unsurpassed--- 
renders it the most desirable residence in the United States, for those who wish seclu- 
sion or who are busied in the marts and bustle of business in the city, or who would 
wish to do an extensive, profitable and certain business on the spot, as there is no 
place to be found better adapted to public business ;—the stages pass the door almost 
every hour in the day, going from, or returning to the City of New York; and it pos- 
sesses other great facilities of intercourse, as well with the City as with the country, 
at all times and seasons. 

The age of the proprietorinduces him to offer the premises for sale, ashe finds him- 
self unable to give that attention to his public business which is necessary to ensure 
general satisfaction, or to make those improvements which the natural advantages and 
beauty of the place suggest,---and which alone are wanting to render it the most ele- 
gantand enviable situation in the United States; either for a private residence, or 
| for a publie lodging house and garden of the mest splendid kind; it affords peculiar 

facilities for the erection of baths of the finest order, having an abundant supply of 
the purest water, and every other convenience, which the most fastidious can wish 
for, or those in bad health desire. Applications to be made to the subscriber on the 
premises for the terms of sale, or to JOHN D. DE LACY, Counsellor at law, 19 
Chamber-street. The title is clear and indisputable, and will be warranted by the 
owner. [Weehawk, Nov. 28, 1832.] PHILIP EARLE, 


O THE HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, AMATEURS, and others 
in the United States.—W. Russell, Florist, Landscape Gardener, &c. from 
Battersea, near London, England, respectfully announces that he is about to locate 
himself in New York, within about two miles from the City Hall, where he has taken 
a lease of land to earry on this profession, and will commence on the beginning of 
next month, He will give Designs for Forcing Houses, Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
&c.; also Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Flower & Kitchen Gardens, &c, on the most im- 
proved principles and ornamental style, as now designed and executed in England with 
so much success, 7. R. has had upwards of twenty years practice in his profession, 
having served several novlemen, who have splendid Gardens embracing all the differ- 
ent departments of his profession; he was also several years in the King of Eng- 
land’s Royal Gardens at Kew, and he has been ten years in business at Battersea, 
where he made a new Nursery, and raised many splendid new high bred varieties of 
plants, viz. Pelargoniums or Geraniums, Dahlias or Georgianas, Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Roses, Potentilles, &c. as referred to by Mr. Louden in the Gardener's 
Magazine, Mr. Sweet’s British Flower Garden, Florist Guide, and other Bota- 
nical works. With the constant practice W. R. has had in his profession, he 
is induced to solicit the patronage of the Ladies and Gentlemen of the United 
States, with a confidence of giving them every satisfaction. His prices will be 
reasonable, and his plans on the most economical system. W. R. has left his brother 
conducting the business in England, through whom he has great facility of importing all 
the new and splendid Flowering and ornamental Plants &c. as now cultivated in that 
country. Any Lady or Gemleman desirous of obtaining any such Plants, have now a 
favourable opportunity. W. R. has last year’s printed Catalogues of 
Gerantums, &c. which may be had by application, post paid. Till further notice, 
| address W. R., 138 Nassau-street, New York. W.R.has anew system of fire-flues 
} and hotwater pipes for Conservatories, &c. and which he intends to apply to the 
houses he is about to erect, and which he can recommend as superior to any yet in 
use, either for economy, utility, or ornament. 
new improve me nt on the walering 
| the watering of fine seeds, 
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He has also to offer to their notice a 
-pots for the Conservatories, &c, and particularly for 
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OR SALE, or to lease fur aterm of years.---The subseriber’s residence in New | 





BYRNE, wholesale dealer and msnufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60, 
@ William street, New York. an. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. iverpool, 
No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, weg Be Bl og 4 og, 
3. Canada, Wilson, 


“16, “ 16, “ 16.\Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

2. Shefheld, Hackstaf, | “24, “ 24, “ 2a) & gow gli wg 

3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
“ ~ “ 8, “a 


4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, 8 “24 * 24 2g. 


, , 
1. South America, |Marshall, “16, “* 16, “ 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, a. eo on So Se 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,| “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, yh Sl lUe oo 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, 


, , , 
“16, “* 16, “ 16,May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, “s**t * & © & fF 8 








, 
3. New York, Hoxie, April l, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4, Silas Richards, |Holdrege, "yy ? & * oe Oe OO Se, 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Ped. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris, mM, “26 * Sr ee eB SG, 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old “ive. — Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa! street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood asi Triadle, and Sami. Hicke & Sone. No. 4, Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 





NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 


New-York. Havre. 
Ne, 1. France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,)Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
“wg “ 2 “ 


Ships. 


Sully, _ C.A. Forbes " " &,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
. Francois Ist, Weweeae “2, * 1, “11 * & = = a 
Rhone, 


New Ship, 


J. Rockett, “24, *? “2 *, - . F 16, 
Formosa, : 


J. Clark, jJan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,] ‘ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
W.B.Orne,| “ 8 “ 8 “ 8 )|Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Manchester, Weiderholdt “ 16, “ 16, “* 16, et g wie 8, we g 





New Ship, H.Robinson,y “ 24, “24, “ 24) 16, ~*~ i, © 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1] “ 24, “ 24, * 24, 











ero PWN SYNE LSON= 


, 
Charlemagne, Pierce,  § * a 8"!April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
. New Ship, “ 16, “ 16, “He | 6 8 “ 8, “ 8, 
. Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, “24, * 24° 7 a a ie 
. Erie, J, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1 | “ 24, “ 24, % 24, 
. Albany, |Hawkins, “ 8, “ 8 “ 8, |May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
. Havre, De peyster, , - & 16,| ee * & * © 
4, Henn IV. WJ. Castotf. oi “i "see ee Ke PR 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one huadred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every de scription. 


Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the menth from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co. 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
| ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 








